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CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 
Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
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RUPTURES CURED. 
Ruptures! Ruptures!! 
) Pz 
- H O D £ E S steals 
AUTOMATIC S S 
Sort RuspsBer SHELL ‘% R U 


is the most perfect we ever examined.”—AMedical, Press and Circular, Oct. 21, 1885. 








UPTURES.—“ Hopce’s Patent Truss is the most comfortable and effective 
R truss. It gives an elastic pressure, possessing a very great advantage. It 
adapts itself readily to the movements of the body, and is very effective.”— 
Lancet, Oct. 3, 1885. 








UPTURES.—*“ Very ingenious and successful truss.”—Lritish Medical 
Journal, May 23, 1885. 








UPTURES.—* Wiruour enlarging the opening, as conical pads are apt 
to do, while its resiliency ensures the pad keeping its place without exerting 
injurious pressure.”—AZedical Times, Oct. 10, 1885. 








UPTURES.—“ Possess decided advantage both in efficiency and comfort 
over all others with which we are acquainted.” — Liverpool Medical 
Journal, Jan. 6, 1886. 





UPTURES.—“A very ingenious truss.”— Zdinburgh Medical Journal, 
Feb. 1, 1886. 





Elastic Stockings and Belts in Stock. 


Description, a Stamped Addressed Envelope. 


HODGE AND CO. 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENT, 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE AND ARMY TRUSS MAKERS, 


327 & 329, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


FacTtory—18, JAMES STREET, W. 
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Messrs. Burns and Oates’ New List. 


BOOKS FOR NOVEMBER. 
MONTH OF THE HOLY SOULS. 
Now Ready, 


SOULS DEPARTED: 


Being a Defence and Declaration of the Catholic Church’s Doctrine touching 
Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead. 


BY CARDINAL ALLEN. 
First published in 1565, and now edited in modern spelling by the 
Rev. T. E. Bripcetr, C.SS.R. 


Tastefully bound in black cloth and embellished with a Portrait of Cardinal Allen. Price 6s. 








Helpers of the Holy Souls. By the late Rev. C. B. Garsine. 1s. 

Little Month of the Holy Souls. Translated from the French. 4d. 

Purgatory, Octave for the Souls in, and Novena of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 2d. 

Purgatory, Treatise on. By Sr. CATHERINE of GENOA. With Preface by 
CARDINAL MANNING. Cloth, Is. 

Purgatory, Devotions for the Souls in. Fourth Edition. To which are 
added, A Way of Hearing Mass for the Dead, and the Doctrines of Suarez on Purgatory. 
By the late Very Rev. H. A. Rawes, D.D., S.H.G. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Month of November, dedicated to the Holy Souls in Purgatory. Com- 
piled from various sources. By the Franciscan Fathers (Stratford). Wrapper, 6d. 

A Remembrance for the Living to pray for the Dead. By Rev. Jamzs 
MuMFORD, S.J. With an Appendix on the Heroic Act by Father JoHN Morris, S.J. 
Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Heroic Act of Charity. By Rev. J. Morris, S.J. 1d. 

Miniature Lives of the Saints. Edited by Rev. H.S. Bowpen. New 
Edition. Two vols., cloth, 4s. Also in separate monthly packets, each 4d.; or the 
complete annual set, 3s. 6d. 


Tickets, Devotional, for Every Day in the Year. In Monthly Packets, 


4d. per packet, sent free by post. November: The Souls in Purgatory. 





The New Edition of FATHER FABER S WORKS, printed from new type on 
superior paper and uniformly bound, comprises: 
Foot of the Cross: or, the Sorrows of Mary. 6s. 
Bethlehem. 7s. 
Creator and Creature. 6s. 
In the Press, and ready shortly: 
Growth in Holiness. 6s. 
All for Jesus. 55. 
Blessed Sacrament. 7s. 6d. 





Now ready, 


The Penny Catholic Almanac for 1887. 


Compiled by the Editor of the Catholic Directory. Containing a vast amount ot 
useful information. 





Burns and Oates (Limited), 28, Orchard Street, W., and 63, Paternoster Row, E.C 
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Records of the English Province 
of the Society of Fesus. 


BY HENRY FOLEY, S.J. 


Price to Subscribers, 21s. each. Apply to the Editor, 31, Farm Street, London, W.; or 
Mr. Stanley, Roehampton, S.W. To non-Subscribers, through Messrs. Burns and Oates, publishers, 
Orchard Street, W., 26s. each net. for Vols. I. 11. IV. VI. and VII. (parts 1 and 2), and 30s. each 
net. for Vols. III. and V. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 

‘Mr. Foley has at length brought his gigantic labours to a close. . . . Eight volumes in eight 
years, containing more than seven thousand pages ;. . . a mass of curious and really valuable information 
as it is granted to very few students to gather by the researches of a lifetime. He has added materially 
to those recondite sources of authentic family history which are always hardest to get at, being for the 
most part buried in private archives, and guarded with superstitious exclusiveness from the vulgar gaze. 

. No living man is likely to see these Records superseded, orydiminish in value; . . . the more widely 
they are known, the more highly will they be appreciated.’’— The Atheneum, August 18, 1883. 

‘* As a biographical dictionary of English Jesuits it deserves a place in every well selected library, and 
as a collection of marvellous occurrences, persecutions, martyrdoms, and evidences of the results of faith, 
amongst the books of all who belong to the Catholic Church."’"— 7he Genealogist, July, 1883. 

‘‘With the publication of part ii. of vol. vii. Mr. Foley brings to a close his arduous undertaking. 
When it is told that the last volume of his colossal work contains considerably over 1800 pages, some idea 
of the nature of a task which has been accomplished in eight years of indefatigable labour may be formed. 
- - - A mass of information carefully guarded, and to many students inaccessible, has been brought 
within reach of the scholar. To the ecclesiastical historian Mr. Foley’s work most directly appeals. 
A Chronological Catalogue of the Irish Province S.J. from the earliest times, forms a final and valuable 
Appendix by itself. . . .”"—Notes and Queries, February 2, 1884. 

‘*, . . The present bulky volume sustains the interest of its predecessors, and forms a worthy 
conclusion to a work of surpassing importance, not simply to us Catholics, but to all who care to 
investigate the biography or genealogy of our country. . . . We congratulate the Editor upon the work 
which he has thus brought to a successful termination. It has advanced with a rapidity and regularity 
which are alike remarkable. In it he has rendered an important contribution, not only to his own Society, 
but to almost every department of our historical literature, for which, with many others, we gladly express 
our gratitude.” — 7ad/et, May 31, 1884. 





THE RITE OF CONFERRING ORDERS. 


Translated, with Annotations, from the Roman Pontifical. 


Contents : 

Or CONFERRING ORDERS. 
THE RITE OF MAKING A CLERIC. 
THE MINOR ORDERS. 
OF THE SACRED ORDERS IN GENERAL, 
THE ORDINATION OF SUBDEACONS. 
THE ORDINATION OF DEACONS. 
THE ORDINATION OF PRIESTS. 
APPENDIX. 

Price 1s. 6d. post free. 





THE ORDER FOR THE DEDICATION OR 
CONSECRATION OF A CHURCH. 


Translated, with Annotations, from the Roman Pontifical. 


Price 1s. 6d. post free. 
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CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 





NOW READY. 
Price One Penny. 
Queen Mary. By G. Amprose Lez. 


Don Bosco. By Mrs. Raymonp BARKER. 


St. Bede, Monk and Mass-Priest. By the Bisnor oF 


HEXHAM AND NEWCASTLE. 


“CHURCH DEFENCE” (Second Series, pp. 32). 
1. Are they Priests? 
2. ‘*Catholic—not Roman Catholic.” 
3. The Four Doctors. 
4. Popery in the First Century. 





Two Shillings per 100. 
Letter to the Working Men of England. 


Two Shillings and Sixpence per 100. 


St. Edward the Confessor. Picture and Short Life. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 18, WEST SQUARE, LONDON, S.E. 
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OUVUARTERLY SERIES. 





New Volume (57). Now Ready. 


THE PREACHING OF THE CROSS 


(PART I.), 
Being the Ninth Volume of the Pudlic Life of our Lord. 


Price 6s. 6d. 


FOR NOVEMBER AND ADVENT. 


Prisoners of the King. 5s. 
The Holy Infancy. 3 vols. 20s. 
Separate: I. Preparation of the Incarnation. 7s. 6d. 
2. The Nine Months. 7s. 6d. 
3. The Thirty Years. 7s. 6d. 
The Return of the King. 7s. 6d. 





Lately published (Vol. 56), 
During the Persecution. Autobiography of Father John Gerard. Translated 
from the Original Latin. By the Rev. G. Kingdon. Price §s. 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES. 








ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per lb. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. 5d., Is. 3d., and Is. 1d. per Ib. 
N.B.—Twopence per Ib, on Wax, and one penny per Ib. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 
Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported specially for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 38., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per I1b. tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, and all other articles for domestic purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds, 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 


Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 


for Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles, 























The Catholic Dictionary and the Brown Scapular. 






































IT has always been our desire to avoid domestic controversy in 
THE MONTH. Against those without we are ever ready to 
take up our weapons, and, albeit in friendly form as far as may 
be, to drive back the enemies of the Church. But we have no 
desire to enter on any of the disputes respecting moot points of 
canon law and ecclesiastical history, moral or dogmatic theology, 
which stir up interminable strife. The time and efforts of 
the combatants, the energies which might have been employed 
and employed with advantage against heretics and unbelievers, 
have often ere now been wasted on fruitless wrangling, to which 
at last the Holy See itself has had again and again to put an 
end by imposing silence on the disputants. Even where the 
disputed point is one of real importance, involving weighty 
issues, it is outside the province of a Catholic magazine 
intended for general circulation to be a partisan in a contest 
which may be necessary, but is always to be regretted. 

But there are exceptions to every rule. There are occasions 
when we are compelled, however reluctantly, to attack those to 
whom we desire to show all honour and respect. There are 
subjects on which we cannot keep silence, even though we are 
forced to assail writers to whom in other respects the Catholic 
body owes on many grounds a debt of gratitude, and who have 
) done good service to the Catholic cause. Slowly and unwillingly 

we enter on the task, slowly and unwillingly in so far as it is 
always painful to say a word against those whom we recognize 
as friends, those whose loyalty cannot be questioned, and whose 
learning and ability give a weight to their words. But yet not 
slowly or unwillingly when we forget the personal qualities of 
those whom we assail, and look to the question on which they 
have laid themselves open to attack. Not slowly or unwillingly 
when the privileges of one of the greatest of the Religious 
Orders of the Church are impugned, and the veracity of their 
members called in question. Not slowly or unwillingly when a 
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slur is cast upon a devotion dear to Catholic hearts, a devotion 
which an ever widening experience proves to have been, under 
God’s mercy, the means of saving innumerable souls. Not 
slowly or unwillingly when the point involved affects either 
directly or indirectly the honour due to the Holy Mother of 
God. Amitci auctores, magis amica Maria. 

The title of our article will explain the reasons we give for 
our mingled reluctance and anxiety to write it. The Catholic 
Dictionary supplies a want long felt among all English-speaking 
Catholics. Its articles are in general full of solid information 
and prudent discretion. They display a wide knowledge of 
history and canon law, and for the most part a sound theo- 
logical temper. They put before the world information on 
Catholic matters which was scarcely attainable before by 
ordinary English readers. The articles are written generally 
speaking in an impartial judicious spirit which no one can fail 
to admire. The authors of the work are men highly esteemed, 
and justly esteemed, for their literary ability and historical 
knowledge. 

But there is one article in the book which sadly disfigures 
the volume in which it is found. The article on the Brown 
Scapular is one which we read with pain and with dismay. We 
should not like to say that it deserves any theological note of 
censure, but certainly if we read it alone and apart from the 
rest, we should cast aside the volume as the work of a “ weak- 
kneed Catholic,’—weak-kneed, not only as regards his practical 
devotion and loyalty to what the Church approves, but feeble in 
the extreme in his power of historical criticism. Nay, it is 
more than this: it is inaccurate and unfair; it makes statements 
at variance with truth; it displays an ignorance of the facts of 
the case; it is careless and inexact throughout; it is based on 
the condemned writings of a disloyal and bitter enemy of the 
Holy See. There seems to be (we do not say there is) in the 
mind of the writer a secret dislike to and suspicion of the Scapu- 
lar as an encouragement to popular superstition, and this even 
while he coldly praises it and admits that no Catholic can doubt 
its piety and utility. He seeks to rob it of that quasi-sacramental 
character which invests it with such a practical value in the eyes 
of the faithful. He treats it as only a visible mark of devotion 
to Mary, a sign that the wearer intends “to live a Christian life, 
and so by living in Jesus Christ to prove himself worthy to have 
Mary for his Mother.” But it is no longer a gift from Mary’s 
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own hands, giving him who carries it a c/azm to her protection: it 
is no longer supernatural in its origin. The promise that one who 
wears it faithfully, and dies with it upon him, will not be allowed 
to fall into the flames of Hell, is pooh-poohed as a bit of super- 
stition, or at least unreliable under the light of modern criticism. 
The further promise of escape from Purgatory on the Saturday 
after death, under certain conditions which are not difficult to 
fulfil, is dismissed as a clumsy forgery. There is no sufficient 
evidence that our Lady appeared to St. Simon Stock at all; 
there is no reason for thinking that she made any promise to 
him respecting it. There is no proof that the Scapular dates 
from him. The only contemporary Life of the Saint cannot be 
found. If it exists, the story of the apparition seems to have 
been interpolated. The Sabbatine Bull of John the Twenty- 
second is a forgery: that of Alexander the Fifth is another 
forgery to cover the former. The Carmelites are at the bottom 
of it all. They have simply thrown dust in the eyes of the 
faithful. They refused to show this precious Life to the Jesuit 
who asked to see it. They forged, invented, interpolated, reck- 
lessly and without scruple, for the glorification of their Order, and 
succeeded at last in imposing on the Catholic world and obtain- 
ing the general acceptance of the story of the Brown Scapular 
and of the extraordinary privileges that it carries with it. 

All this is not stated plainly and explicitly as we have 
put it, but it is the legitimate and necessary inference from the 
assertions contained in the article. If no other reason led us to 
refute the statements made, our love and veneration for the 
great Carmelite Order would be more than a sufficient motive. 
We cannot sit quietly by and see them insulted in such fashion 
as this. But we have a further motive for writing, one which we 
know every Carmelite in the world would wish to see preferred 
even to the honour of his own illustrious and venerable Order. 
Any attack on the Scapular is indirectly an attack on the power 
and privileges of the Holy Mother of God. Under plea of 
applying to a popular superstition the laws of enlightened 
criticism, one of the most fruitful sources of devotion to Mary is 
impugned. It thus becomes the bounden duty of every Catholic 
to protest against the appearance in a Catholic Dictionary of an 
article anti-Catholic in spirit, and to reassert in unmistakeable 
terms the honour due to the most holy Scapular, which the 
whole Christian world regards as the personal gift of Mary to 
her children, carrying with it privileges almost miraculous to 
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those who wear it as a pledge of their devotion to her. If we 
are rather late in the field, it is because it is only recently that 
our attention has been called to the article on the Scapular and 
that we have discovered the tainted sources from which its 
argument is derived. 

We shall not attempt to quote in full the article which we 
are impugning. We shall merely give the more objectionable 
passages contained in it. The Catholic Dictionary is on the 
shelves of most educated Catholics, who can verify for them- 
selves the accuracy of our quotations and the absence of any 
sort of garbling or misconstruction of its words. It first repeats 
“the story told” of the origin of the Scapular, of the appearance 
of our Lady to St. Simon Stock, and of her promise made to 
him that “no one dying in this Scapular shall suffer eternal 
misery.” The Sabbatine Bull of John the Twenty-second, the 
vision that was its occasion, is next mentioned, and the two 
apparitions are then discussed separately. We shall confine 
ourselves at present to the former of these questions, postponing 
to a future article the celebrated Sabbatine Bull. What we have 
to decide is whether there is sufficient evidence to justify or to 
compel our acceptance of the story of the apparition of our 
Blessed Lady to the English Carmelite in the thirteenth century, 
and to give us full confidence in the assurance made to him that 
the Scapular that she placed in his hands should ensure the 
salvation of all who are wearing it at the moment of their death. 

Now the devotion to the Brown Scapular turns in great 
measure on the reality of this apparition. If it cannot be 
depended upon to save its wearer from Hell, then it sails under 
false colours among Catholics. If it cannot be shown that such 
a promise was really made, if there is ground for supposing that 
the whole thing is an invention and a pious fraud, the Brown 
Scapular ceases to merit the implicit confidence it receives from the 
faithful. It is true that it still gives a share in certain privileges 
attached to the Order of Mount Carmel, but if the chief of all 
these privileges turns out to be a fraud perpetrated by the 
Carmelites themselves, we can scarcely expect that much 
reliance will be placed on the efficacy of the rest. It becomes a 
symbol of devotion without anything tangible and trustworthy 
attaching to it, except a vague and undefined impression that 
the wearer is in some sort of way under our Lady’s protection. 
To place an absolute reliance on it, to cherish it with loving 
and undoubting confidence in its efficacy, to regard it as the 
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pledge of our perseverance, the mark whereby our Lady will 
recognize us as having a certain claim to her all-powerful 
intercession at the hour of death, becomes a silly superstition. 
It may even generate a false presumption, and encourage the 
sinner in false hopes and most dangerous expectations of a 
help from Mary that she has never promised to give. The 
sinner may persuade himself that he is safe of his salvation if 
only he wears to the last this magical Scapular, and may thus 
put off repentance until too late, on the ground that his Scapular 
will prevent his falling into the fires of Hell. 

The general tendency of the article we are discussing is to 
crush, or at least to discountenance, this “idol” of confidence in 
the Brown Scapular. It would have us throw to the winds the 
idea that we may rest assured of the salvation of those who die 
with the scapular around their necks. It allows the piety and 
utility of the institution, and that it is a visible token that the 
wearer owns himself one of our Lady’s children, but the words 
of Bossuet to this effect are quoted, in which he takes 
care to add that Mary will be our Mother “if we live in our 
Lord Jesus Christ”—a pious sentiment the truth of which is 
undeniable, but in which we read between the lines that Scapular 
or no Scapular, Mary will not answer for the safety of the 
sinner. Benedict the Fourteenth is also quoted as admitting 
that too many abuse these symbols, or badges, by a misplaced 
confidence in them. 

Now, it is perfectly true that such an abuse of the Brown Sca- 
pular is one theoretically possible, and in the controversy with 
heretics various Catholic writers are careful to point out that 
unless in the heart of the dying sinner there is present the love 
of God and contrition for sin, nothing in the world can save his 
soul. Jfa Catholic continues in a state of sin up to the moment 
when his soul leaves his body, to Hell he must go, Scapular or no 
Scapular. /fhe has not made that act of submission to God 
and aversion from sin, which is the condition of eternal salva- 
tion, the Scapular will not act as a charm. Nay, the very graces 
it carries with it would only increase his damnation, by reason 
of his greater guilt in rejecting them. We must be very explicit 
on this point, else we should justly lay ourselves open to the 
charge of what would really be a most degrading and demoral- 
izing superstition. To suppose that aught can avail to deliver 
from Hell save love to God and faith in Jesus Christ, would be 
a most abominable and damnable doctrine. We must not allow 
any mistake as to this, 
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But this is not the point at issue. The question is not 
whether a Catholic wearing the Scapular and dying in sin would 
lose his soul. Every one must admit that he would. The real 
question is whether any Catholic who wears the Scapular up to 
the moment of death does die in a state of sin. This is the 
real meaning of our Lady’s promise—that every one who dies 
with this Scapular upon him shall previously obtain from God 
the grace of contrition ; that his devotion to the Holy Mother 
of God, evidenced in his wearing of her badge and livery, shall 
earn for him such good dispositions at the hour of his death, 
that in virtue of them, through the;merits of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, he shall be received into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

It may be objected that this too is a demoralizing doctrine, 
that it encourages men to remain in sin because forsooth by 
wearing the Scapular, they can ensure their conversion before 
their death. They can indulge in every possible vice, and yet 
need not fear, since saving grace can be obtained, and Heaven 
can be purchased by the very simple device of putting on a 
little bit of brown stuff in honour of the Mother of God before 
they die. 

We answer to this, that it is equally demoralizing to teach 
the sinner that every one who makes a genuine act of contrition 
at the last moment of his life will certainly enjoy the eternal 
bliss of Heaven, whatever may. have been the abominations of 
his past life. Yet every Catholic knows full well that this is 
true. How is it that this is not an encouragement to sin? For 
the simple reason that Catholics know that a just God watches 
over us, and that he who abuses the mercy of God to continue 
in sin will in the end fail of obtaining that necessary contrition. 
If a man trusts to a death-bed repentance, and avails himself of 
it to go on sinning, the death-bed repentance will probably never 
take place. The sinner will be struck down of a sudden. He will 
have no time for repentance—or delirium or insensibility will 
creep over him before the arrival of the priest—or it may be 
that he will, in punishment of his presumption, have lost the 
power of making an act of contrition at all—or even if he make 
one, some subsequent temptation will overcome him, and the 
devil will regain his victim before the last moment comes. 

Now it is just the same with any one who should abuse the 
privilege of the Scapular. If God has granted this privilege to 
Mary, He will not allow His Holy Mother to be insulted by 
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her Scapular being made an excuse for sin. To trust presump- 
tuously to it is no less dangerous than to trust presumptuously 
to a death-bed repentance. The Scapular in which the sinner 
trusts will somehow disappear. The strings will break, and he 
will lose it, and will not take the trouble to provide himself with 
another. Very often he will himself tear it off under the influ- 
ence of an evil conscience and a heart hardened against God. 
Somehow or other, when the hour of death arrives, it will be 
gone. The vanished Scapular will be, through his own fault, 
the just punishment of continuance in sin. 

As a matter of fact, we do not believe that there is any 
practical danger of Catholics placing any undue confidence in 
the efficacy of the Scapular. We certainly have never encountered 
an instance. The tendency is quite the other way. One of the 
strongest practical arguments in favour of the privilege attaching 
to it is that a continuance in sin almost always carries with it 
the voluntary or involuntary abandonment of the Scapular. We 
could quote instances without number which have come under 
our own experience. Often a Catholic who intends to commit 
mortal sin will deliberately take off his Scapular. Bad he may 
be, but not so bad as to insult the Holy Mother of God by 
wearing her uniform while he is outraging her Divine Son. 
More often the indifference to holy things which is one of the 
effects of sin will make him careless, and one day he will forget 
or neglect to resume it after it has been taken off. Somehow or 
other, and many of my readers will confirm the truth of what I 
am saying from their own knowledge, the abandonment of the 
Scapular is one of the most certain signs which accompanies 
wilful persistency in wrong-doing and a determined resistance to 
the grace of God. 

All this does not prove that we must believe in the efficacy 
of the Scapular; it only proves that we may believe in it with 
the most implicit confidence, without laying ourselves open to 
the charge of superstition or of encouraging a dangerous abuse. 
But it proves more than this, it proves that there is a certain 
connection between the presence of grace in the soul and the 
wearing of the Scapular, and between the loss of grace and the 
loss of the Scapular. This at least points to the further con- 
clusion that he who wears it to the end will either retain or 
recover the grace of God before he die, and this again con- 
firms the fact of the apparition and of the promise made, which 
we shall now proceed to establish on sufficient and more than 
sufficient evidence. 
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But first of all we must do the disagreeable work of demo- 
lition. We cannot reconstruct till we have cleared the ground 
of the rubbish accumulated by the Catholic Dictionary, which 
dismisses the positive evidence in favour of the apparition 
as follows: 


As to the fact of the apparition to Simon Stock, it is accepted by 
Benedict the Fourteenth, Papebroch, and Alban Butler, on the faith of 
a “Life” of the Saint by Swaynton, who was his secretary and wrote 
the story of the apparition at his dictation. A fragment of this “ Life” 
was produced from the archives at Bordeaux and printed by one of the 
Carmelites—viz. Cheronensis. We may ,observe that the Carmelites 
refused a sight of this “ Life” to Papebroch. (See Bollandist Acta SS. 
Maii, tom. iii.) 

This paragraph is quite inaccurate (to say the least), both in 
its facts and in its insinuations. 

1. The apparition is not accepted by Benedict the Four- 
teenth on the faith of a “Life” of the Saint by Swaynton. 

If the reader will refer to the passage where Benedict the 
Fourteenth discusses the question, he will find that there is no 
mention of a “ Life” by Swaynton at all. His words are as 
follows : 


We believe the vision to be true, and think that it ought to be held 
as true by all men. For it is accurately reported by Suvaningron (sé¢), 
who was the friend and secretary of B. Simon, and says that he received 
it from his own lips. “ This vision I, unworthy as I am, wrote at the 
dictation of the man of God.” The MS. account of it was formerly 
hidden away in the archives at Bordeaux. From this obscurity it was 
extracted when these controversies were at their height, and was printed 
by Father John Cheron, Prior of the House at Bordeaux, in his Vindicie 
Scapularis, pp. 157 seq. 


There is not a single word about a “Life” of the Saint. 
Benedict the Fourteenth simply speaks of a MS. account of the 
apparition taken down by his secretary, and kept in the Car- 
melite archives. The “Life” which is brought forward as the 
basis of the story, in order that it may be discredited, and 
through it the devotion to the Scapular, is a pure fiction. It 
was either invented by the enemies of the Carmelites, or arose 
out of a misapprehension respecting the nature of Swaynton’s 
document, which was simply a written testimony to the truth of 
the vision, discovered in the archives of Bordeaux, and printed 


1 Cf. Benedict the Fourteenth, ae Festis B.M.V. ii. c. vi. p. 269. 
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by Father John Cheron (not Cheronensis, as the Dictionary 
calls him) in his Vindicte Scapularis, 

2. There is no sort of foundation for the statement that 
“the Carmelites refused a sight of this ‘ Life’ to Papebroch.” 
It seems that Father Papebroch was asked to insert in the 
Acta Sanctorum a Life of St. Simon Stock by Father Roland, 
who was Prior of the Carmelite Monastery at Valenciennes, 
but refused to accept it because the Carmelites objected to the 
notes and animadversions which would have been inserted by 
one whom they, rightly or wrongly, already regarded as inclined 
to look unfavourably on the antiquity and privileges of their 
Order. He seems, moreover, to have been possessed with the 
same idea about the existence somewhere or other of a Life 
(or at least of certain Acta) written by Swaynton, and this 
impression confirmed his unwillingness to accept without dispute 
the Life by Roland, which was written a century and more 
after the Saint’s death. But in the Acta Sanctorum to which 
the writer in the Catholic Dictionary refers, there is not a word 
about the alleged “ refusal,” or anything that admits of any such 
interpretation.® 

The writer now proceeds to a further disparagement of the 
alleged apparition. 


Next, to understand the force of Launoy’s arguments for regarding 
this passage in the “ Life,” if it be authentic, as an interpolation, we must 
remember that the miracle is represented as gaining immediate notoriety. 
These are Swaynton’s or pseudo-Swaynton’s words : “‘ The story running 
through England and beyond it, many cities offered us places in which 
to live, and many nobles begged to be affiliated to this holy order, that 
they might share in its graces, desiring to die in this holy habit.” If 
so, the silence of Carmelite authors for more than a century after is 
remarkable. Simon Stock died in 1250. Ribotus, Provincial in Cata- 
lonia (about 1340), in his ten books “On the Institution and Remarkable 
Deeds of the Carmelites,” ignores it. So does Chimelensis in two books 
specially designed to glorify the Order (“Speculum Historiale” and “Spe- 
culum Ordinis Carmeli”), and so do three other authors of similar books 
quoted by Launoy. Strangest of all, Waldensis, a Carmelite, an English- 
man, and writing in England (‘‘ De Sacramentalibus ”), tries hard to prove 


2 Father Daniel, in his Speculum Carmelitanum, where he gives an elaborate 
account of the various lives of the saint that have been written, makes no mention 
whatever of any ‘‘ Life” of St. Simon Stock by Swaynton, but simply of the story of 
the scapular being given to the saint from Heaven (Historia de Scapulari calitus et 
dato). At the same time a careless reader might easily mistake the drift of the passage, 
and this is the probable origin of the misapprehension. 

3 Cf. Acta Sanctorum, Maii, Pars iii. p. 750. 
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the religious habit a sacramental, and speaks particularly of the Carmelite 
habit and the form which it is given. Nothing could have been more 
to the point than Swaynton’s story, but he never alludes to it. The 
vision is mentioned, apparently for the first time, so far as is known for 
certain, by Grossus, a Carmelite of Toulouse, in his “‘ Viridarium” (1389), 
then by Paleonidorus (“Antiq. Ord. Carm.,” vi. 8, apud Launoy), pub- 
lished in 1495. It is right to add, however, that the Carmelites claimed 
the support of an anonymous MS. in the Vatican said to have been 
written early in the fourteenth century. 


Before we discuss in detail the plausible insinuations of this 
paragraph, we should like to say a word about M. Launoy, the 
author whom the writer has taken for his authority and source 
of information. In an earlier part of the article which we shall 
deal with hereafter, he speaks of M. Launoy’s dissertation as 
one of “wonderful learning.” Having enlisted the readers’ 
sympathies and invested him with all the weight that we duly 
attach to a man so remarkable, he quite forgets to tell us that 
M. Launoy was one of those bitter adversaries of the Holy See 
and of the Religious Orders who unhappily sprung up in con- 
siderable numbers under the baneful influence of Gallicanism. 
We have no right to brand him as an actual heretic, but he was 
at least a most disloyal Catholic, the opponent of authority, the 
sympathizer with false doctrine, who made it his object to 
vilify and defame the Religious Orders, to assail their privileges, 
to pour out his venom upon them on every possible occasion.‘ 
If M. Launoy was a man of “wonderful learning,” he was also 
a man of wonderful malice and full of a wonderful hatred of 
the Holy See. Is this the man who is to be taken as our guide 
in a matter like this? Is this half-hearted Catholic, this enemy 
of Rome, this quarrelsome mischief-maker, this friend of heretics, 
to be quoted with unqualified approval in a matter which con- 
cerns the privileges of one of the most venerable of those 
Religious Orders that he hated? Is this unhappy Gallican to 
be spoken of with admiration on a subject in which he at least 
indirectly impugns the dignity and privilege of the holy Mother 
of God ? 


4 The following is a choice specimen of the language used by M. Launoy of the 
members of the Religious Orders. Speaking of the work of Father Raynaud, S.J., he 
says: “‘I and others have read his book and re-read it, but we find in it nothing at 
all except abuse borrowed from taverns and houses of ill-repute (gue@szta ex tabernis 
et prostibulis maledicta), and wondrous lies (fortenta mendaciorum) which not even 
the Devil, the parent of all calumniators, would belch forth, since he would be afraid 
to show himself so openly and stupidly in his true character.” (De vera causa secessus 


St. Brunonis in eremum Pref., p. 15). 
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But this is not all. There is a further consideration 
which makes us scarcely able to believe that a Catholic 
dictionary should take as the basis of one of its articles the 
“wonderful learning” of M. Launoy. The very work which 
is thus praised and quoted is actually one condemned by the 
Church, one which has been, in company with M. Launoy’s 
other productions, on the Index of Prohibited Books for the 
last two hundred years! It seems to us a scandalous thing 
that one whose writings the Church has solemnly declared 
unfit for perusal should be accepted as an authority respecting 
a devotion dear to every Catholic heart, and one which is a 
source of unceasing honour to God’s Holy Mother all over the 
Catholic world. A work which lies under the Church’s ban, 
which, unless special permission has been obtained, no Catholic 
can read without sin wherever the Index is promulgated, is 
brought forward as a standard authority and recommended to 
Catholics as justifying the rejection of our Lady’s gift to her 
faithful children of Mount Carmel ! 

M. Launoy’s character, and the condemnation of his work, 
are quite sufficient to render his arguments not only suspicious, 
but valueless, and we should be quite justified in passing 
them over in silence. But we are dealing with the Catholic 
Dictionary, not with the Jansenist writer, and we will therefore 
examine these arguments in themselves. 

We should be quite justified in passing them over on another 
ground. In opposition to the positive testimony of existing 
documents, M. Launoy relies upon the feeble and negative argu- 
ment derived from the silence of certain writers who in his 
opinion ought to have mentioned the Scapular. This method of 
argumentation is a favourite one with the sceptic bent on 
destruction. We are all familiar with it in the mouth of the 
Protestant controversialist. If St. Peter was Bishop of Rome, 
how is it that he is not mentioned in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans? If our Lady was conceived without sin, how is it 
that so important an exception to the general law is omitted by 
the Apostle when declaring the universality of original sin? 
This style of argument is the more mischievous because in many 
cases it can only be refuted by an hypothesis, and such a refu- 
tation sounds like a confession of weakness. If an author whose 
works are not in our hands is cited as omitting certain facts 
which he ought to have mentioned if he had known them, we 
are driven to suggest fossib/e reasons why he may have omitted 
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them. We may be absolutely certain of the truth of the facts, 
but we are at a disadvantage when we urge a supposed reason for 
his silence, which may or may not have been the true reason. 
The sceptic knows this, and this sort of appeal ad ignorantiam 
often serves him as an effective method of destructive criticism. 
Happily, however, we are able to refute M. Launoy far more 
satisfactorily than by such considerations as these. Of the 
three authors adduced by the writer in the Catholic Dictionary, 
we are able to give a good account of two, while the third is the 
distorted offspring of M. Launoy’s ignorance or carelessness, 
cited more carelessly still by the Catholic Dictionary. 

We will take first of all the one whose silence carries the 
greatest weight with the assailants of the story respecting the 
supernatural origin of the Scapular, Thomas Waldensis. The 
Carmelites of other countries (such is the argument of Launoy) 
might perhaps have been ignorant of the wonder that had taken 
place in England; but even if their silence can be thus ex- 
plained, the omission of any mention of the Vision in the 
works of Thomas Waldensis, the Englishman who is defending 
the sacramental or quasi-sacramental character of the religious 
habit against the blasphemies of the Wickliffites, is quite con- 
clusive. It is impossible that he should not have known of 
this wondrous vision, or that, knowing it, he* should have 
neglected so triumphant an argument in his favour. Here the 
writer in the Catholic Dictionary follows blindly in the steps 
of the “wonderful learning” of its Gallican authority and his 
condemned works. 

The answer to this is a very simple one. So far from 
this story being suitable to the work of Thomas of Walden, 
nothing would have been more inopportune than its 
introduction into a controversial work such as he was 
engaged upon. He was battling with heretics, the bitter 
enemies of the Religious Orders and religion in general. 
To drag in the account of this supernatural vision would 
have been most imprudent. It would have been a veritable 
casting of pearls before swine. It would only have provoked 
his opponents to fresh blasphemies against all things sacred, 
and especially against the Holy Mother of God. What 
should we say of a Catholic writer who should adduce some 
of the most wonderful miracles adduced by St. Alphonsus in 
the Glories of Mary by way of refuting the objections of Pro- 
testants to Catholic devotion to our Lady? When we are 
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engaged in combating those who deny the essentials of our holy 
religion, we meet them on their own ground, by facts which 
they cannot deny, by arguments within their comprehension ; 
we do not bring forward untimely those extraordinary favours 
which God in His mercy sometimes vouchsafes to His saints, 
Thomas Netter, of Walden, like a wise man kept his own 
counsel, and shrank from exposing to the obloquy of the 
blasphemer the token of love that the Order of Carmel had 
received from the Holy Mother of God. 

We next come to Father Philip Ribot (or Riboti), Provincial 
of Catalonia. For a long time we sought in vain for the treatise 
referred to, but at length, through the courtesy of the Carmelite 
Fathers, we have had an opportunity of consulting it. We will 
give a brief account of its contents, and leave our readers to 
judge whether the silence of its author respecting the apparition 
to St. Simon Stock is any sort of argument against the reality of 
the vision. Father Ribot’s book is simply a digest of the 
writings of four celebrated writers who preceded him: John, 
Bishop of Jerusalem in the fifth century, St. Cyril of Constanti- 
nople (A.D. 1170), Gulielmus de Sanvico (or Samuco) who lived 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, and Sibertus de Beka 
who lived at the beginning of the fourteenth. Of these, De 
Sanvico wrote on the multiplication of the Order in the East, 
and the subsequent destruction of the monasteries there, and 
De Beka (or Beke) treated of the Carmelite Rule. Ribot’s work 
has nothing original in it. It is a mere compilation. It treats 
of the institution of the Order, of its gradual advance, of its 
history in Palestine, of its transference to Europe, of its Rule, of 
the proper shape and meaning of the habit, of the official privi- 
leges derived from various Popes. But there is not a word in it 
of what we may call the devotional side of the Carmelite Rule 
or of Carmelite confraternities, any more than in the writers 
from which it is derived. St. Simon Stock is, as far as we have 
seen, nowhere mentioned in its pages. It is simply a dry record 
of historical facts or discussion of the various laws and customs 
pertaining to the Order. To have dragged in the apparition 
would have been as much out of place in Ribot’s work® as in 
Thomas of Walden’s. 

Our third author, whose silence is conclusive against the 
Scapular, is Joannes Chimelensis, who we suppose is to be 
identified with the Joannes Chimetensis of M. Launoy. But who 


5 Ribot’s work is inserted in the Speculum Carmelitanum of Father Daniel, 
pars i. p. 229. 
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was Joannes Chimetensis? We are sorry to disparage the 
“wonderful learning” of M. Launoy, but after many inquiries 
we are driven to the conclusion that the writer whom he calls 
Joannes Chimetensis is none other than Joannes de Ciminetho, 
who lived in 1336, and belonged to the Convent at Metz, and 
therefore bore the name of Me¢ensis. M. Launoy apparently 
muddles up the two names. The Catholic Dictionary, as usual, 
follows him blindly, except that it introduces the additional 
inaccuracy of changing his name to Chimelensis. Now when we 
turn to the account of the work of this Joannes de Ciminetho in 
the Speculum Carmelitanum,we find that it is a brief history of the 
Order, and seems to be a mere repetition in another form of the 
facts given by Ribot and other early Carmelite writers. The 
Editor of the Speculum gives as his reason for not inserting it 
that all that is contained in it has already been given by other 
authors. Hence there is no more reason why John of Metz 
should tell the story than Philip of Catalonia or any other of 
those who wrote the history of the Carmelite Order or the 
account of its official privileges.® 

It seems that Launoy never can have seen the work, much 
less the writer in the Catholic Dictionary. Yet the latter does 
not hesitate to discredit an author whose work is clearly 
unknown to him. Chimelensis—the imaginary Chimelensis—was 
the author of “two books specially designed to giorify the Order.” 
We must protest against the groundless insinuation against 
the good Carmelite, which we read between the lines. If the 
motive attributed to a writer is “to glorify the Order” to which 
he belongs, the ground of our confidence in him is cut away 
from under our feet. It implies that to such an one the interests 
of truth are secondary to the glorification of the body of which 
he is a member. It implies that if the story about which he 
is silent had not been utterly unknown in his day, he would 
certainly have thrust it, per fas et nefas, into his book. 

We now come to the positive evidence in favour of the 
apparition, evidence which establishes its authenticity by proofs 
so irrefragable that nothing but ignorance or a determined 
theological bias could fail to be convinced by them. 

1. The document in which Swaynton wrote at the dictation of 
St. Simon Stock was, as we have seen, preserved in the archives 
of the Carmelites at Bordeaux, and printed for the first time by 
Father John Cheron when the controversy arose which the 


6 Spec. Carm., pars 2, p. 206, n. 885. The work of Joannes de Ciminetho was 
printed at Venice in the Speculum magnum Ordinis Carmelitani, fol. 50 seq. 
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enemies of the Carmelites stirred up against the Scapular. 
Father Cheron was Prior of the convent, and though we have 
no particulars of his life, yet the fact of his election by his 
religious brethren to this important office is sufficient proof of 
the high esteem in which he was held. Our adversaries would 
have us believe that this document never existed at all. They 
would have us accept the utterly improbable, the ludicrous, 
hypothesis that a distinguished man, high in office in his Order, or 
one of his fellows, forged this manuscript narrative, and that it has 
been accepted from that day to this by the Christian worid, has 
been quoted over and over again, approved by Popes, sanctioned 
by Roman Congregations, spread abroad among the faithful 
by written documents, and by continual sermons and exhor- 
tations, although all the while it was a fraud and imposture. It is 
sometimes said, and said with considerable truth, that none are 
so credulous as those who profess to believe nothing. Certainly 
it requires a good deal of credulity to suppose that the origin 
of the world-wide confidence in the Brown Scapular was a paper 
forged by an unscrupulous monk. It requires more credulity 
still to believe that the monk who committed such a crime was 
a man of literary ability and distinction, Superior of a convent 
in a large city of Catholic France, to whom was entrusted the 
task of vindicating this great Carmelite devotion. It requires 
most credulity of all to imagine that Almighty God could allow 
hundreds of learned and holy men and with them thousands 
and tens of thousands of pious Catholics to be deceived by 
such an imposture, and on the strength of it to attribute to the 
Brown Scapular an efficacy which it does not possess. 

But the testimony of Father Cheron does not stand by 
itself. The MS. in the Vatican, of which the author of the 
article we are discussing speaks as if the claim put forward 
in its behalf by the Carmelites were at least exceedingly 
doubtful, is a well-authenticated document, of which a copy was 
made officially in 1635. It dates from the end of the thir- 
teenth (or at least the beginning of the fourteenth) century. 
Even Launoy does not venture to deny its existence, he simply 
tries to destroy its authority by reminding his readers of the 
vast amount of rubbish which the Vatican Library, like the net 
which draws every kind of fish, had gathered into its archives. 
Nor is this the only testimony to the Scapular before the end of 
the fourteenth century. There are no less than three other 
accounts of or allusions to the apparition of an earlier date 
than the Virzdarium of Grossi of Toulouse. To say that it is 
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mentioned for the first time by him is not only a gratuitous 
statement, but one in direct contradiction with the facts of the 
case. In the Speculum Carmelitanum, by Father Daniel, quota- 
tions are given distinctly confirming the apparition from four 
different sources. 

The first of these is the MS. in the Vatican,’ which contains 
a brief life of St. Simon Stock, in which the following passage 
occurs. St. Simon used constantly to pray the glorious Mother 
of God to fortify with some singular privilege the Order of the 
Carmelites, which was specially distinguished by the title of 
the Virgin herself, repeating daily ,in his prayers, with most 
devout voice, “O Flower of Carmel, Flowering Vine, Glory of 
Heaven, Virgin who alone didst bear a Son, gentle Mother, who 
knewest not man, give favour to thy Carmelites, O Star of the 
Sea.” To this blessed man, the Blessed Virgin Mary appeared 
with a multitude of angels, holding in her hands the Scapular 
of the Order, and said: “This shall be a special favour to thee 
and to all the Carmelites. He who dies in this shall not suffer 
the fires of Hell.”® This MS. was attested by eye-witnesses 
who read it and copied it out in the presence of Horatius 
Justinianus, Qualificator of the Sacred Office, 1635. 

The second is a MS. in the Library of Barthelot, Bishop of 
Damascus, quoted by Gononus in the Lives of the Fathers of the 
West, book iv. It tells the story in almost the same words. 

The third is a MS. in the Convent of the Carmelites at 
Malines, containing records of the chief events in the Order in 
elegiac verse, in which the following lines occur : 


Anglicus iste Simon petit a Christi genetrice, 
Presidium Matris ac Scapulare suum.° 


The fourth is the testimony of William of Coventry (1348), 
who, in his Scutum Carmelitanum, gives an account substantially 


the same as that of the Vatican MS. 
All these are prior to Grossi, who, in fact, borrows verbatim 
the account of William of Coventry, simply adding to the 


7 N. 3813. 

8 **Sanctus vero Simon gloriosam Dei Genitricem jugiter deprecabatur, ut 
Carmelitarum ordinem speciali insignitum ipsius Virginis titulo, aliquo singulari 
privilegio communiret, dicens quotidie voce devotissima in suis orationibus, Flos 
Carmeli, vitis florigera, splendor cceli, Virgo puerpera singularis: Mater mitis, sed 
viri nescia, Carmelitis da privilegia, stella maris. Beata Maria Virgo cum multitudine 
Angelorum ipsi B. viro apparuit, Scapulare Ordinis ipsius manibus tenens, et dixit: 
Hoc erit tibi et cunctis Carmelitis privilegium, in hoc moriens zeternum non patietur 
incendium.” (Speculum Carmelitanum, pars iii. p. 521.) 
® Quoted in the Vinea Carmelt, p. 560, n. 1,000. 
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promise, he who dies in this shall not suffer the fire of Hell, 
the explanatory words, that is, he who dies in this shall be 
saved (ix hoc mortens salvabitur). 

2. But the vision has a far more reliable warranty than the 
general belief of the account given of its origin. From the 
first time that it was brought under the notice of the Holy See, 
the action of the Popes has been distinctly in favour of the fact of 
the apparition, and as time went on they have adopted it as their 
own and professed both implicitly and explicitly their belief 
and confidence in its reality. The Indulgences and privileges 
granted to all who belonged to the Sodality of Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, were an implicit approval of the foundation on 
which that Sodality rested, even though no express mention is 
made of it. To say nothing of John the Twenty-second and 
Alexander the Fifth (since their Bulls are attdcked as forgeries 
by the Catholic Dictionary), Clement the Seventh in the Bull 
Ex Clementi (Aug. 12, 1530, Bull, Rom. Clemens VII. n. 38), 
comfirms the privileges granted by his predecessors. So 
too does Pius the Fifth in 1566, Gregory the Thirteenth in 
1577, and Paul the Fifth in 1606. Now if there grows up in the 
Catholic world a devotion to some shrine or place of pilgrimage, 
where countless miracles are reported to occur and favours to 
be granted to the faithful, and if the Holy Father grants to all 
who frequent that shrine or visit that place of pilgrimage, rich 
and large Indulgences, we are justified in attributing to him an 
approval of it and a recognition of the reality of the facts 
whence it has had its origin. In the same way, when we find 
Pope after Pope confirming the privileges granted by their 
predecessors to all who wear this sacred Scapular, it is im- 
possible to believe that they one and all are taken in by a pious 
fraud, or support a Confraternity founded on a pure fiction, 
an imaginary vision blasphemously invented and presumptuously 
attributed to one whose fame of sanctity gave force to his words 
and ensured the acceptance of anything narrated by him and 
written down at-his dictation. 

But one of the Popes goes beyond a mere implicit appro- 
bation. During the Pontificate of Paul the Fifth, the Carmelites 
asked for the insertion in the Roman Breviary of a clearer and 
more explicit account of the origin of the Sodality of the Brown 
Scapular. The matter came before the Congregation of Rites, 
and Cardinal Bellarmine was instructed by the Pope to draw up 
a fresh set of Lessons for the second nocturn. The second of these 
VOL, XXXIX. Ww 
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Lessons speaks with no faltering voice. “The Blessed Virgin 
not only gave to the Order of Carmel their name and afforded 
them her protection, but also the badge (zwsigne) of the sacred 
Scapular, which she bestowed on Blessed Simon the English- 
man, that by this heavenly dress this sacred Order might be 
distinguished and protected from all evils that were gathering 
round it.” The third Lesson goes on to say how the privi- 
leges of the Order are extended to all who are received 
into the Sodality (Soczetas) of the Scapular, and how our 
Lady comforts in Purgatory and delivers thence those who have 
fulfilled the conditions imposed upow them during life. This 
Office was sanctioned by the Pope, and by his authority inserted 
in the Carmelite Breviary. 

3. But there is yet another argument establishing the vision of 
St. Simon Stock, and one which cannot be rejected by any loyal 
Catholic. All over the world the Brown Scapular is not only a 
popular, but an universal devotion. Not only is it dear to the 
faithful, but their confidence in it is unlimited. They accept it 
as the gift of Mary. Bishops recommend it to their dioceses,” 
missioners preach it, priests explain it, catechists instruct the 
children under their care respecting it: one and all they give 
the same account of it; one and all they profess and inculcate 


10 We cannot refrain from quoting a few words from 7he Meaning and Use of the 
Scapular of our Lady of Mount Carmel, by the Bishop of Salford (Burns and Oates, 
price 1d.). ‘‘ While praying one night to the Blessed Virgin with the greatest devotion 
and humility, and saluting her as ‘the Flower of Carmel, the flowering Vine, the 
Splendour of Heaven, the Star of the Sea,’and many other titles, St. Simon Stock 
received a visit from the Blessed Virgin herself, holding in her hand the Carmelite 
habit, which she offered to him, saying, ‘This is the pledge of the privilege granted 
to thee and to all Carmelites : he who shall piously die wearing this habit shall be 
preserved from eternal flames.’ This happened on the 16th July, 1251” (pp. 8, 9). 
‘No confraternity has ever received a greater number of approbations from the 
Sovereign Pontiffs than this of the Scapular. Nineteen Popes have confirmed and 
approved it by publishing some forty Bulls and Rescripts in its favour. A number of 
the Popes have been members of the Confraternity. The Benedictines, Franciscans, 
Dominicans, and Jesuits have been, with the Carmelites, its defenders and propa- 
gators. When the devotion was attacked in 1609, Father Aquaviva, the General of 
the Jesuits, not only defended it, but wished the members of the Society to use and 
recommend the devotion of the Scapular as one most pleasing to the Blessed Virgin 
and most useful to the faithful. In this country, where there were over forty houses 
of White Friars, or Carmelites, before the suppression of the monasteries, there was 
undoubtedly great devotion to Our Lady of Mount Carmel. Kings and Queens of 
England and of Scotland (before the apostacy of the sixteenth century), and innu- 
merable multitudes of persons of every condition of life throughout Christendom, 
have worn and still wear the Scapular. In Ireland it has been the comfort and the 
joy of the people for centuries, especially during the long night of persecution” 
(pp. 10, 11). Westrongly recommend this little manual to all our readers, 
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their absolute confidence in its celestial origin ; one and all they 
confirm by their own experience the truth of the promise made, 
that none wearing it fails to die well ; one and all bear testimony 
that the hardened sinner, sooner or later, loses or throws off his 
scapular. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. In spite of the 
attacks made upon it by Gallicans and other enemies of the 
Holy See, in spite of the insinuations of the Catholic Dictionary, 
this absolute reliance remains, and will ever remain, ineradicably 
fixed in the hearts of the faithful children of Holy Church. 
What the L£cclesia docens teaches in every country and every 
age, what the EFcclesta discens accepts and approves, what 
Catholic instinct, the unfailing touchstone of truth in things 
spiritual, pronounces to be in accordance with the ways of God's 
Providence, and what an ever increasing experience confirms 
and ratifies, cannot be rejected without the greatest peril, except 
where invincible ignorance excuses. 

4. We have only one fact more to clench our argument. We 
do not cast it in the teeth of the authors of the Catholic 
Dictionary, since we believe they wrote before it was known to- 
them. Among the Offices lately granted to England by our Holy 
Father Pope Leo the Thirteenth, is the Office of St. Simon 
Stock. On the 16th of May, Mass is said in his honour in 
every church in England and his Office recited by every priest 
throughout the country. The Collect of the Mass and the 
Lessons for the Office have the sanction and approval of the 
reigning Pope. Now, if ever there was a Ruler of the Church 
whose wise and prudent moderation was slow to admit into 
official records anything to which objection could be taken, it is 
he who now sits in Peter’s Chair. If ever there was an earnest 
advocate of a thorough and searching historical criticism, it is 
our present Pontiff. Even non-Catholics admit his astonishing 
prudence, his well-balanced judgment, his scholar-like discrimi- 
nation, his instinct for historical truth. Already he has given 
orders for changes in certain Lessons of the Breviary, because 
the statements made therein were not certain matters of 
fact. The whole tendency under his Pontificate is to an ever 
increasing accuracy of historical criticism. We do not say that 
the Pope makes himself responsible for every statement of fact 
in a new lesson, but we do say that overwhelming evidence is 
required to justify the rejection of what is recommended to the 
faithful with this authority. Now the new Collect for the feast 
of St. Simon is distinct enough ; the Third Lesson of the Second 
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Nocturn of his Office is more distinct still. The Collect is as 
follows: 


May Thy people, O Lord, dedicated to Thee and Thy Virgin 
Mother, rejoice in the solemnity of the blessed Simon: and as through 
him they have obtained a mark of so great protection, so may they 
attain the gifts of eternal predestination. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, &c. 


The words of the Lesson are these: 


. As he [Simon] was praying, the Blessed Virgin, to distinguish his 
Order, which rejoiced in bearing her sacred name, from the rest by 
some special privilege, she herself appeared to him, accompanied by a 
multitude of angels, holding in her hand the Scapular of the Order, and 
saying, “This shall be for thee a sign, and for all the Carmelites a 
special privilege, that he who devoutly dies in this shall not suffer 
eternal burning.” 


To sum up. The historical evidence we have adduced is 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to establish the authenticity 
of the story of our Lady’s appearance and promise to St. Simon 
Stock. Its general reception all over the Catholic world, its 
promulgation by the Ecclesia docens, its acceptance by the 
Ecclesia discens, is also proof enough of the supernatural origin 
of the Scapular. The repeated approbation of Popes and Roman 
Congregations, and finally the official insertion of the story in 
the Breviary, would leave no doubt about the matter even if 
other proof were not forthcoming. On the other hand, the 
account given of the Scapular by the Catholic Dictionary is based 
on a malicious, scandalous work, condemned by Rome, the 
author of which was a dangerous, scurrilous, and disloyal 
character. It abounds with inaccuracies (to give these state- 
ments a gentle name), and displays an animus derogatory to 
the dignity of the Holy Mother of God and insulting to the 
venerable Order of the Carmelites. It is a blot upon the pages 
of the Catholic Dictionary. The excel'ence of the work in 
other respects makes us hope that its authors will speedily 
disown this unfortunate production, and remove from their 
pages an article which is likely to be very mischievous to 
the ignorant and ill-informed, and to disgust all well-informed 
and loyal Catholics, all faithful servants of Mary and honest 
lovers of Truth. 

R. F. CLARKE, 








































The Madonna and the Rich Man. 


A BALLAD OF TUSCANY. 





From the Italian. 
BY FRANCESCA ALEXANDER. 
(By kind permission of Mr. Ruskin.) 





I. 
SHE’s weeping, the Madonna, she has no bread nor wine; 
She’s weeping, the Madonna. Oh, God, Redeemer, hear ! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour’s Mother dear! 


II. 


“Go, Lady, to that rich man, and he will give you aid; 
Go, Lady, to that rich man.” Oh, God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour’s Mother dear! 


Ill. 
“T’ve nothing here to give you, I’ve neither bread nor wine; 
I’ve nothing here to give you.” Oh, God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour’s Mother dear! 


IV. 
“Give me the broken pieces, that on the plate remain ; 
Give me the broken pieces.” Oh, God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour’s Mother dear! 
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v. 
“TI keep the broken pieces, my dog can live on those ; 


I keep the broken pieces.” Oh, God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour’s Mother dear ! 


VI. 
’T was only three days later that rich man came to die; 
’Twas only three days later. Oh, God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour’s Mother dear! 


VII. 
-He at the gate stood knocking, high at the gate of Heaven; 
He at the gate stood knocking. Oh, God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour’s Mother dear! 


VIII. 


Said Jesus to St. Peter : “ Who knocks there at the gate >” 
Said Jesus to St. Peter. Oh, God, Redeemer, hear ! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour's Mother dear ! 


IX. 
“Perhaps it is that rich man, who would not help the poor; 
Perhaps it is that rich man.” Oh, God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour’s Mother dear! 


x. 
“Go, let him call his dogs then, to open him the door ; 
Go, let him call his dogs then.” Oh, God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour’s Mother dear! 
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XI. 
He at the gate went knocking, low at the gate of Hell; 
He at the gate went knocking. Oh, God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour’s Mother dear ! 


XII. 


The gates of Hell were open, they all were open wide ; 


The gates of Hell were open. Oh, God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour’s Mother dear! 


XIII 
“ A bed of coals prepare him, that he may rest thereon ; 


A bed of coals prepare him.” Oh, God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour’s Mother dear! 


XIV. 
“Would God to life return me, I then would help the poor; 
Would God to life return me.” Oh, God, Redeemer, hear! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour’s Mother dear ! 


XV. 
The leaf when once ’tis faded can ne’er grow green again; 
The leaf when once ‘tis faded. Oh, God, Redeemer, hear ! 
Our Lady of the Rosary, our Saviour’s Mother dear! 











Mr. Matthew Arnold's Report on Continental 
Education. 


esata 
Si. 
. FREE EDUCATION ON THE CONTINENT. 


THE first heading in Mr. Arnold’s instructions was Free 
Education. He was to ascertain : 

1. “Whether gratuitous education is confined to elementary 
schools or extends to other schools or colleges ?” 

2 “What reasons induced the State to establish the 
gratuitous system ?” 

3. “In what way (directly or indirectly) the lower classes of 
society are made to feel the weight of expenditure on 
education ?” 

4. “In what way the dirty and neglected children in large 
towns are dealt with, and especially whether all descriptions of 
children are mixed in the same school-room ?” 

5. “Whether there is a legal prohibition against charging 
fees in public schools even if parents and children are willing to 
pay?” 

6. “Whether the attendance of children has increased or 
diminished since the establishment of free schools?” ? 

Had this last question been prolonged to inquire whether or 
no such increase or diminution of attendance could be traced to 
the introduction of free education, it would have had some 
meaning in it. It is pointless as it now stands, and to draw 
from it any conclusion as to the utility or otherwise of free 
education would be absurd. School attendance has increased 
enormously in England since 1870, and as well might we 
attribute that fact to the retention of fees here, as the fact of its 
increase, in another country, to their abolition. 

Mr. Arnold’s Report is like the midshipman’s trunk, “ every- 
thing at top and nothing at hand.” His replies to these 
questions, which we have numbered for our own and the 
reader's convenience, must be sought vari nantes in gurgite, and 
1 Report, p. 4. 
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they are not always to be found. We shall try to fish them up, 
and throw them into order, and, for the sake of brevity, we shall 
generally refer to the questions merely by numbers. 


PRUSSIA. 

1. The elementary “ Gemeinde Schulen or Communal Schools, 
are the only body of schools in Berlin or in other localities in 
Prussia where school fees are not paid.” It is true that the Con- 
stitution of 1850 provides that: “In the public popular school 
the instruction is given gratuitously,” but the same Constitu- 
tion in another article, leaves the communes to do as they 
please, and as the communes “have been unable or unwilling ” 
to relinquish the fees, and the State is “unable to undertake 
the expense,” the provision of the Constitution “has hitherto 
remained inoperative.” * 

In the secondary schools fees are charged even in Berlin. 
“They are,” observes Mr. Arnold, “very moderate according to 
our notions.” The question is what they are according to 
German notions. He also says these schools are “for the 
middle and upper classes,” and that the “fees are merely a 
contribution in aid of the expense of admirable schools pro- 
vided really . . . by the public.”* “This is the important thing 
for us in England to know and remember.” Yes, there are two 
points to be remembered. The first is one that concerns us all, 
namely, that these schools are oz/y in Berlin. The second will 
be particularly interesting to the poor, namely, that they are 
meant for the better classes. We are always being told in 
England that free education is deinanded for the poor, and that, 
“if it is to be free at all, it must be free all round.”* Do men 
who talk in this way think all their fellow-creatures fools? If 
the object is to help the poor man, give him education free, but 
do not then neutralize the benefit by an expensive scheme of 
taxation, which inevitably will pinch him in the very necessaries 
of life. It must never be forgotten that taxation touches most 
people only in their luxuries, but by raising market prices or 
lowering wages it touches the poor in the very necessaries of 
life ; they have nothing else to touch, and sometimes they have 
not even them. We are told that it is impossible to draw a line 
between well-to-do and poor. Then how has the line for income 
tax been drawn? 

2 Report, p. 4. 3 Jbid. p. 5. 
4 Mr. Mundella at Folkestone, Sheffield Telegraph, January 8, 1885. 
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What we have been saying refers, of course, to free primary 
education, but it applies to secondary and higher education with 
indefinitely greater force, because these could not be shared in 
by one in a thousand of the poor. Let us also remark that we 
are not speaking against szbszdizcd education, but against 
education for which everybody is taxed for his whole life, poor 
and rich, single as well as married, and the advantages of which 
fall to the share, almost exclusively, of people who are able to 
pay for themselves, and whose money, if they did pay, would be 
simply invested in what, if schooling be of any value, will be a 
gain to their family in after years. 

2. Mr. Arnold’s reply to this question, namely, “ What 
reasons induced the State to establish the gratuitous system ?” 
is twofold. First, “the Prussian Constitution says it shall be 
gratuitous,” an answer which reminds us of that made so often 
by naughty boys when asked why they did something—“I did it 
because I did.” His second reply, which is merely subsidiary, 
is, “ The difficulty of collecting fees is said also to have been a 
strong motive.” 

3. No reply. 

4. “There is no specially poor quarter in Berlin like the Zas¢ 
End of London.” The poor are scattered pretty equally over 
the city, living on the basement stories, and their children are 
consequently divided pretty equally among the schools. And “in 
towns, where the popular schools are not generally free, provision 
has been made for giving free instruction to poor children in 
schools for themselves. This is done, for instance, at Cologne, 
where the municipality has town schools for children who can 
pay, and who are charged from Is. to Is. 6d.a month, according 
to the taxes paid by their parents ; and free schools for the poor, 
where everything ts found, sometimes even clothes.”® We have 
introduced italics to call attention to the connection between 
this part of the Report and the remarks made above at the 
conclusion of No. I. 

5. No direct answer, unless it be contained in the words: 
“The State may give municipalities permission to levy fees in 
spite of a constitutional rule to the contrary ; but there can be 
no room for such a permission when the municipality of its own 
accord establishes free schools.”® The second member of this 
sentence is particularly interesting, as conveying that in 
Germany when a town resolves to establish free schools, it does 

5 Report, p. 5. 8 Tbid, 7 Ibid. p. 3. 
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not apply to the Government for leave to charge fees at 
them. 

6. We have already made a general observation on this 
question. Mr. Arnold’s reply to it is: “In 1869, before the 
introduction of free schooling, the municipality (Berlin) had 49 
communal schools with 31,752 scholars. In 1885 it had 146 com- 
munal schools with 132,889 scholars. This,” continues Mr. 
Arnold, “is a sufficient answer to the question.” And assuredly 
it is, yea, more than sufficient for so insulse a query. The 
attendance has increased, but what has that to do with it? 
“School attendance increases everywhere in Germany, in 
localities which retain school fees as well as in those which 
have abolished them.”7 And, as for the increase in Berlin, 
if we are to attribute it to the introduction of free schools, then, 
if the above figures be correct, we must suppose that, in that 
city, the people who could not afford to pay the fees, though 
“very moderate according to our notions,” were more than four 
times as numerous as those who could! 


SAXONY. 

1. “Free schooling in Saxony ... is confined to certain 
foundation schools and schools maintained by charitable 
associations,” .. . but for the children who attend the ordinary 
popular schools, “the Saxon School Law of 1873 expressly 
imposes the payment of a school fee.”® They vary considerably 
in amount. “In a list of ten towns for which Dr. Bornemann, 
the Director of Elementary Education in Saxony, has given me 
the rates of school fees, I find one town only, Langefeld, where 
there is a uniform fee in the popular school for all payers; the 
fee is 15s.a year. In the other nine the scale varies from 6s. 
a year to 36s. in one case, from 6s. to 60s. in another, 6s. gd. to 
54s. in a third, 4s. to 32s. in a fourth, 20s. 10d. to 88s. 2%4d. ina 
fifth, and so on. In the secondary schools, which are also 
public schools, the Gymuasien, Realschulen, and Higher Schools 
for girls, the fee for schooling is £6 a year.” ® 

We are not, however, to suppose from this that the poor are 
forgotten. 

“In the ordinary popular schools children whose parents are 
paupers are paid for out of the local Avmen-Kasse, or poor- 
chest.” * 

2. The reply is contained in the above. 

9 Lbid, p. 6. 


8 Report, p. 5. 10 Jbid, p. 5. 
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3 and 4. No reply. 

5. Fees, so far from being prohibited, are, as we have seen, 
enforced by law. 

6. No direct reply, but we invite attention to the following 
opinion, which is that of Dr. Bornemann: “If free education 
does come it will lead to a great development of private schools. 
Poor children cannot learn so much as the better off, who have 
more means for preparation at home; the schools will drop to 
the level of the poorer children, and the better off will go to 
private elementary schools.”’! From this we gather that, in 
‘the judgment of an expert, the effect of free schooling in Saxony 
would be to spoil the attendance and to debase the standard 
of education. It is to be noticed that Saxony is Mr. Mundella’s 
model State, but we do not remember these facts ever having 
been alluded to by him. 


BAVARIA, 

1. “In Bavaria it is as in Prussia.”!? Some towns have 
made their popular schools free, but, excepting foundation 
schools, fees are the rule. At Nuremburg and Fiirth, for 
reasons to be given under No. 2, they have been abolished. 
“The poor are paid for out of the poor-chest.”!> We cannot 
help bringing in here a quotation from a speech by our late 
Vice-President, the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., made 
when he seems to have been in his most humorous form. 
“TI went, amongst other places, to the capital of Bavaria, to 
Munich, and my first business was to inquire for her Majesty’s 
representative, the Chargé d’Affaires. He was away on leave, 
enjoying his holiday, and I was sent to the British Consul. 
I found him an Englishman of long standing, and glorying in 
the good, plain English name of Mr. John Smith (laughter). 
There was no mistake about him being a real John Bull, you 
know. I found him a gentleman in a large way of business, 
and, as a matter of course, a Consul is a man of high position 
in the city, where he is the representative of the British Crown. 
. .. I said, ‘You have all free education here, haven't you ?’ 
He said, ‘ We have all free education throughout the kingdom.’ 
I said, taking up my old line, ‘Do you think it answers here ?’ 
‘Oh, dear, yes, perfectly,’ he said. ‘Do any of your friends 
avail themselves of it—people you are acquainted with?’ I did 
not ask him whether he did (laughter). He said, ‘ Oh, certainly, 
1 Report, p. 6. 12 Thid, 1B Jbid, 
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my own sons have been educated at the free schools’ (hear, 
hear). ‘Indeed,’ I said, ‘Is that so—do they go to school with 
the poor children?’ ‘Certainly, rich and poor go together to 
school in this city,’ he said. ...I asked him what were the 
objections he had found to free schools, and he replied, ‘I don’t 
know of any particularly.’ He began to think, and said, ‘Oh, 
well, I'll tell you. My boys bothered me occasionally for 
bundles of clothes for the poorer children’ (cheers). Now that 
was the sum of all the objections her Majesty’s British Consul 
of Munich—and I state this publicly in the face of the world, 
and to-morrow it will go to the length and breadth of the world, 
and probably meet his eye—that was all the objection he could 
urge to free schools in the city of Munich.” * 

We can easily pardon that “gentleman of long standing,’ 
Mr. John Smith, for thinking education was free “throughout 
the kingdom,” and as he was “in a large way of business,” we 
can understand his knowing nothing about the difficulties of 
schools, beyond the to him very practical difficulty of having to 
distribute clothes at the discretion of his good-natured boys. 
But what about the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella stating this 
“publicly in the face of the world”? Did he not know any 
better? Did he not discover, for instance, that Munich, as 
Mr. Arnold tells us, was an exceptional place, where fees were 
not charged because the salaries of teachers were supplied in 
“other ways,” and that, “only when the legal amount of the 
teacher’s salary is completely supplied from endowment, or in 
other ways, is it allowable not to levy school fees,’ and that 
Munich, Nuremburg, and Fiirth are the only three places so 
situated in the whole of Bavaria? And if he did not, why did 
he not try to inform himself? Was it that he thought anything 
good enough for those fellows down at Brightside? If so, it 
was hardly generous of him, and we are inclined to think there 
is no mistake about his wot “ being a real John Bull, you know.” 

2. The reasons that induced Nuremburg, and also Fiirth, to 
establish the gratuitous system are that the fees had to be “got 
from the commune to which the child belonged,” and “the 
population being a shifting one,” ’ the teachers, who had to 
collect the fees, were thus burdened with “much _ intricate 
account keeping, and troublesome correspondence.” A remark 
made on this subject by the Burger-master is worth recording. 


’ 


14 Mr. Mundella in Brightside, Sheffield Independent, October 22, 1885. 
15 Report, p. 6, 16 Jbid, 
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“Before the change, Nuremburg had three classes of popular 
schools—schools in which all the scholars paid, schools in which 
a part of them paid, schools in which none paid. The schools in 
which all paid were undeniably much the best; the schools in 
which a part paid were the next best ; the free schools were the 


17 


worst. 

3 and 4. No reply. 

5. Sufficiently answered under No. I. 

6. “The attendance [at Nuremburg] had increased since the 
change [the abolition of fees], but it is increasing everywhere in 
Germany, whether school fees are charged or no.” 38 


SWITZERLAND. 

The Federal Constitution of May 29, 1874, Art. 27, says: 
“Primary instruction is obligatory, and in the public schools 
gratuitous.”’® All the cantons have complied with this article, 
but “each canton has its own school law.” This is all the 
information of a general kind, referring to the whole country, 
given in the Report, Mr. Arnold having made an excursion into 
the field of religious matters, which occupies just one half of his 
space. 

In Lucerne, after attending the primary school, from seven to 
fourteen years of age, children have to go to the Fortbildungs 
Schule, or continuation school, for two years. This and the 
higher schools are free. 

In Zurich children attend the primary school from their 
sixth to their twelfth year, after which they go to the Ergdéuz- 
ungs Schule, or supplementary school, for three years. This is 
free. Mr. Arnold adds: “The secundar schulen, schools taking 
the pupil when he leaves the primary school, and giving him 
four years more of schooling, are free,”*? but he gives us no 
means of discovering what difference there is between the 
Secundir Schulen at which children attend for four years, and 
the Erganzungs Schule, to which they go for ¢hree. 

This is all the free schooling that exists in Zurich. Fees are 
charged at the Cantonal Gymnasium, Real Schule, and Higher 
Schools for girls. At the evening, or trades school (Gewer- 
beschule), for young men from seventeen to twenty years of age, 
there is an entrance fee of two francs, and an additional fee for 
lessons in book-keeping and foreign languages. But “a whole 
system of intermediate schools exists by public establishment, 
7 Report, p. 6. 18 Tid, WW Tbid. pi 7. °0 Thid. 
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so much better than could exist without it, that the class using 
them, though it may have to pay school fees, has yet its full and 
fair share of benefit from public expenditure on education, as 
well as the class for whom the popular schools are provided.” #4 
Which is the class for which they are provided? “A rich man 
at Zurich, the greatest employer of labour in Switzerland, told 
me that he sent his own children, both boys and girls,.. . to 
the popular school. They went afterwards to the higher schools 
of course.”* The rich therefore do indeed get their “full and 
fair share.” They get their cheap higher schools, and, into the 
bargain, all that is provided for the poor. The same old story, 
the poor man paying for the rich. And he, deluded creature, 
trained by his “friends” to call out lustily that he may be 
allowed to do so! Would that he could be brought to see at 
once how he is being used as the rich man’s stalking-horse, and 
that when he holds out his hands for bread he is given a stone! 
He will see it some day. Heaven grant it may not be in time 
for him to requite his “ benefactors” as they deserve, for we fear 
they would fare badly in his hands. 

We have never yet heard that any captain of an ironclad 
in our royal navy has gone to a Thames wherryman to learn 
how to work his ship, but we may expect to do so soon, if we 
are to follow in education the systems of a country about one- 
fifth the size of this island of ours, and divided into five and 
twenty cantons, as different from each other in language, man- 
ners, customs, climate, and race as the islands of Polynesia, and 
only alike in the one point on which they resemble England 
least, namely, in what Mr. Arnold calls “the general equality of 
conditions,” or, as we say in prose, in social equality. Over 
ninety per cent. of the population own land, few are very poor, 
no one is very rich. To fit our own country for institutions like 
those of Switzerland, our political tinkers ought to begin by 
establishing the Commune. 


FRANCE. 

At last we have come to a country where free education has 
been introduced regardless of expense, and on as wide a scale as 
possible. 

1. By the law of June 16, 1881 (Ferry’s) fees were abolished 
in public primary schools, infant schools, and normal schools. 
In intermediate and higher instruction, however, fees have to 
2 SJbid. p. 8. 


"1 Report, p. 7. 
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be paid, and the schools are only “aided” by the State. But 
“in the great towns, and above all in Paris, there is a whole 
system of schools and appliances connecting themselves with 
the primary schools, and completing or continuing it, which are 
also made gratuitous.” 

2. The answer to this question in regard to France is pecu- 
liarly interesting. There were reasons, and strong ones, for 
thinking free education would never take root amongst our 
very logical neighbours. As has been already shown in these 
pages,” their Government Inspectors had condemned it almost 
with one mouth. The most favourable of the reports declared 
that it had produced only “d’assez bons résultats.” This came 
from seven or eight Departments. Eighteen or nineteen 
Departments made no return, and the rest, over sixty in number, 
condemned it altogether. “Free schools are usually the most 
defective in learning and discipline.” “The Registers of free 
schools reveal a deplorable want of regularity; the instructions 
given at them is of very little value in the eyes of the parents, 
and in point of educational results they rank, almost without 
exception, among the lowest. ... Scholars often leave free 
schools in order to go to paying schools.” “Free education 
produces, as a rule, a very bad effect on both masters and 
scholars.” These are fair samples of the returns made in 1864 
to M. Victor Duruy, who had, as his chief assistant, Mr. Arnold’s 
friend, M. Charles Robert. He inquired again in 1874, with 
similar results. Lastly, being bent on its introduction, he asked 
the Conseils Généraux to take the matter into consideration. 
We transcribe the reply of Seine-et-Oise : 

“Whereas gratuity, introduced generally in primary schools, 
instead of contributing to the spread of education, is often a 
cause of irregular attendance in the classes. ... And whereas 
gratuitous education offered indiscriminately to rich and poor 
alike usually has the effect of wounding the honourable suscep- 
tibilities of those who shrink from shifting on to other people’s 
shoulders a burden which they ought to bear on their own, and 
of driving away from the public schools, for the benefit of 
private ones, the most respectable children in the commune. 
And whereas, by changing the public school into a poor school, 
it tends, in most cases, to break, between the children of rich 
parents and those of poor, the bonds of friendship and fellow- 
ship, which should draw them together in after life, and that 


%3 Report, p. 9. *4 The Month, January, 1886, 
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consequently, so far from being conducive to the implanting of 
ideas of equality, and fusion of classes, its natural effect is to 
arrest their development. And whereas, from the point of view 
of the repartition of social charges, it is wxjust, inasmuch as 
it relieves ratepayers who are called upon to pay for the 
schooling of their own children, in order to throw the burden on 
others who are in no way responsible. And whereas, while 
seeming to be a measure favourable to the part of the population 
whose interests its advocates profess to have at heart, z¢ zs ix 
veality burdensome for them, inasmuch as it forces them to 
contribute to a tax for the education of the rich, who can and 
ought to pay for the schooling of their offspring. . . . We, the 
Council General, do,” &c. 

Mr. Arnold’s friend does not seem to have told him any- 
thing about all this, but such in substance was the reply of the 
Departments generally, and even now, as Mr. Arnold tells us,” 
there are only five cities in the whole of France that have under- 
taken to free even the primary schools at their own expense. 
They are Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, and Lille, by a 
singular coincidence the most notorious centres of disorder 
between La Manche and the Pyrenees. 

Curiosity is excited to know how, in spite of all this, free 
education has won the day. Mr. Arnold explains it in the 
following passage: “ With all this discontent it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to make the local communities throughout 
France defray the heavy and increasing charge of the popular 
schools.”*° The people would not pay for the education that 
was offered them, and therefore it has to be given to them for 
nothing. He gives us some of the grounds of this discontent, 
the expulsion of the Religious, and the introduction of a 
thoroughly unclerical form of education ; also the expense, for 
“the finance of French public instruction is, by the confession 
of the functionaries themselves who administer it, extremely 
complicated,”*" which, being interpreted, means that the gentle- 
men who have the spending of French taxes at present dare not 
give a full and true account of their receipts and expenditure. 

But he has omitted another ground of discontent, namely 
that France knew very well that the costly education which 
was being foisted upon her was not to be compared in efficiency 
with that of which she was being robbed. She had not “a con- 
viction that a sound and full instruction is not and cannot be 

% Refort, p. 9. 6 bid, 27 Tbid, 
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given by the religions.” We have said something about this in 
another article, and we shall return to it again. At present we 
will merely remark, that although appearances might at first 
seem against them, yet when one side refused to pay, and the 
other then gave it for nothing, each vindicated its claim to be 
logical. 

3. “ When it is asked,” proceeds the Report, “how the lower 
classes feel the weight of the expenditure on education, the 
answer must be: So far as they feel their share in the general 
taxation of the country to be increased by it. And this pro- 


_ bably they do not feel at all." 


Taxation in France, before the war, was at the rate of 
fifty-nine francs per head; it is now one hundred and nine 
francs. Nor is it likely to decrease for some time, for the 
indebtedness of the country has doubled itself in one genera- 
tion, so that, at the present moment, France has a debt of 
41,435,000,000, nearly one half of which must be redeemed 
within seventy-six years.*® But “probably they do not feel it 
at all.” 

4. Mr. Arnold saw in Paris “no groups of children who could 
be called dirty and neglected,” and to form separate schools for 
them would be “entirely contrary to the democratic idea.”*! 
However, the “democratic idea” appears to flourish more in 
theory than in practice, for “the wealthier classes use the public 
primary schools, I think, very little at present,”* a statement 
which would go to support the opinion of Dr. Bornemann given 
above under Saxony. 

“ The distinction between the school child who can afford to 
pay fees for his schooling, and who pays them, and the school 
child who cannot and does not, is wounding and improper,”* 
said Mr. Arnold’s informants. We wonder how it can be less 
“‘wounding and improper ” for the better classes to go away to 
other schools, leaving the non-payers all to themselves; and 
whether it is not equally “wounding and improper” that some 
Frenchmen, who can pay, should dress in broadcloth and fine 
linen, and live in elegance, while others who cannot pay have to 
put up with a blouse, and a house in the slums. 

5. No direct reply. The question is sufficiently answered 
under No. I. 


°8 Report, p. 9. 
29 Tablet, Sept. 26, 1885. 30 Telegraph, Sept. 18, 1885. 
31 Report, p. 10. 82 [bid. %3 Jbid. p. 9. 
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6. “The increase ... in the number of children attending 
has been enormous since I saw the schools in 1859.”** Mr. Arnold 
gives no figures for the country at large. Probably the returns 
under the head of attendance are, like the finance, ‘extremely 
complicated.” He ventures on some statistics for Paris. He 
informs us that it “had, in 1871, 94 infants’ schools, with places 
for 20,215 children. Of boys’ and girls’ schools it had, in 1871, 
243, with places for 73,579 scholars; in 1884 it had 361, with 
places for 121,798 scholars.”*® But now come, Mr. Arnold, you 
are an Inspector of Schools, and you must know that you were 
asked for the attendance, not for the accommodation, for the 
number of children, not for the number of places. May we ask 
you which you were speaking of just now, when you said there 
had been an “enormous increase” since 1859—children or 
places? If you meant places, what has that to do with the 
question? And if you meant scholars, how did you know? 
Are statistics of attendance kept for all other localities, but not 
for Paris? The adventurers who now manage unhappy France 
must have chuckled at the idea of their being consulted on a 
matter of domestic legislation by a country in which, whatever 
be her drawbacks, the spirits of law and order and intelligent 
liberty are at least as much at home as anywhere else in the 
world ; but what must have been their amusement when they 
beheld her accredited agent, one of the luminaries of her 
educational system, putting down in his note-book, at their 
dictation, places instead of scholars! How could he have been 
so thrown off his guard? Did no ray of light reach him from 
the fact, recorded by himself, that the Catholics of Paris had, 
within the last six years, raised for their schools more than 
15,000,000 francs, and were then educating, at their own 
expense, one-third of the school children of that city ?% 

Did it not occur to him that something similar might be 
going on all over the country, and that if a third of the children 
were absent from the State schools, the returns of attendance, 
which are made, if at all, only for State schools, would hardly 
show an “enormous” increase ? And did it not strike him, that 
if one-third of the children go to Catholic schools, where the 
cost is so heavy, any increase which might have taken place in 
the attendance could hardly, without further evidence, be attri- 
buted to the introduction of free education? He does not seem 
to have heard how these State schools were received when they 
34 Report, p. 10. %% Tbid, 36 bid, p. 9. 
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made their appearance, and how the children did ot flock to 
them. We hope to show this on another occasion. But, had he 
not taken so much trouble in religious matters, he might have 
found it out for himself, and he would not then have been led 
into the mistake of stating without evidence that the increase of 
attendance had been “enormous.” It all goes however to prove 
the accuracy of his own words, that, even on those points with 
which it deals, his Report may probably be less thorough and 
satisfactory than could be wished. 

We have now given, and we think fairly and exhaustively, 

-all the evidence for and against free education, so far as they 
can be gathered from Mr. Arnold’s Report. Speaking of the 
British workman, Mr. Chamberlain once said that “his fellows 
in the United States, and in fact in every civilized country, long 
ago threw off the tax” of the school pence “as an intolerable 
burden.” The statement is not true of America. If it is true 
on this side of the Atlantic, then Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony 
are still in a state of barbarism. Primary education is free in 
Switzerland, but at a congress of teachers held in 1874, at Berne, 
where it had been tried, free education was condemned, although 
the people who condemned it were, in one way, interested in 
establishing it, inasmuch as it would have relieved them of all 
anxiety as to the payment of their own salaries, and therefore 
we think that its success is open to question, and ought not to 
be taken for granted. Mr. Arnold tells us nothing on this point. 
But it matters little, for an illation from Swiss cantons to 
England, as we have already shown, would be absurd. 

Against the wish of the people as expressed by the Conseils 
Généraux, and against the judgment of the Government In- 
spectors, it has been introduced also in France, as a sort of 
compensation for the simultaneous introduction of education of 
so inferior a brand that the Government prudently avoids com- 
petitive examinations for which other than its own scholars 
could be entered, and carefully keeps back all statistics from 
which an idea of their proficiency might be gained. In Prussia 
primary education is nominally free. In practice it is the same 
as in Bavaria, a few towns have made it gratuitous, but fees are 
the rule; and in Saxony the law expressly orders that fees shall 
be charged. 

With regard to secondary schools, in France in the “great 
towns” they are free, ca va sans dire, in other places they are 

37 Speech at Bradford, Manchester Guardian, Oct. 2, 1885. 
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only subsidized. In Switzerland the rule varies with the canton. 
They are free in Lucerne; in Zurich some, like the Secundar 
Schulen, are free, while others, like the Cantonal Gymnasium 
and the Real Schulen; are not free. There are fees in Berlin, and 
therefore we may take it for granted there are fees throughout 
Prussia. Bavaria and Saxony of course impose fees. The 
poor are everywhere admitted free to the primary schools, 
and in some instances the fee is graduated in proportion to the 
taxes paid by the parents. 

In Paris, books and school materials are lavished, like every- 
thing else, but in all other places they are charged for, except 
to the poor. 

So much for practice. It will be well now to collect opinions, 
In Prussia, “ the weight of opinion among Government function- 
aries, teachers, and the general public,” is against free educa- 
tion.*®> ‘“ No doubt the inequalities in school provision between 
town and country and between district and district, the insuffi- 
ciency of the resource of school fees, the difficulties of communes, 
are temptations to a Government to sweep away school fees... 
and to take the charge upon itself ..as is being done in France. 
Yet the best and most observant judges are still of opinion that 
the payment of school fees is wholesome... that school fees 
should therefore be retained.” 

In Saxony, from the Minister of Education downwards, 
opinion is against the abolition of fees. ‘“ The families, it was 
said, have the first and greatest interest in their children’s 
education ; they ought, therefore, to contribute towards paying 
for it.... Why is it harder, it was said, upon an artisan with 
£50 a year to have to pay 6s.a year for his child’s schooling, 
than upon an officer or a civil servant, with 4200 or £300 a 
year, to have to pay £6?” Mr. Arnold is of the same way 
of thinking. “Simply from the point of view of a friend of 
education, there are advantages in the retention of fees, and 
advantages in their abolition, and the balance of advantage is 
decidedly, in my opinion, on the side of retention.” *! 

We must beg the reader to take note of the assertion that 
“the balance of advantage is decidedly on the side of retention” 
of fees, because, immediately after making it, Mr. Arnold goes 
on to say that “a wise statesman would do well to” abolish 
them. One naturally asks why a statesman, if he be wise, is 
to act, in educational affairs, in opposition to Government 
” bid. p. 6. st Tbid. p. 24. 
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Inspectors, teachers, and functionaries of all kinds; in other 
words, why he is to act against common sense ? 

It is, says Mr. Arnold, because declaimers and demagogues 
make gratuitous popular schooling a burning question. True 
genius shows itself we believe, by the simplicity of its methods, 
and the general adaptability of its inventions, and we think 
Mr. Arnold’s device unique in these two particulars. We now 
know how to deal, not only with the advocates of free schools, 
but with anarchists, communists, nihilists, anti-vaccinationists, 
and the whole tribe of mischievous fanatics. Do not let them 

“make burning questions, but just give them whatever they want. 

Then are the enfranchised millions of our working men so 
dull of comprehension that we must despair of emancipating 
them from the thraldom of demagogues? Mr. Arnold evidently 
thinks they are, and that it would be an easier task to persuade 
them to have free education, not only in primary, but also in 
secondary and higher schools, the subsequent establishment of 
which he looks upon as a mere corollary, and “a matter of 
common justice.”** We are glad to say we take a more hopeful 
view of the British workman’s mental capacity, though the 
demagogues to whom Mr. Arnold alludes bear such magic 
names as Mundella, Bradlaugh, Chamberlain, and Dilke. 


JAMES F. SPLAINE, S.J. 


“2 Report, p. 24. 
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THE world scarcely requires now-a-days to be persuaded that 
natural science is something eminently practical. Not so very 
long ago, wise people were still to be found who looked down 
with compassion and regret upon any young man who, impelled 
by his tastes, gave himself up too exclusively to the study of 
stones, the dissection of snails, the drying of sea-weeds, or the 
contemplation of the untold wonders which the microscope 
reveals in a drop of water. All this might be very well as a 
quiet sort of recreation, but what did it lead to in the end? 
What market value could be assigned to such knowledge? Now, 
all these questions have been answered by facts, and the wise 
men are found on the side of natural science. Pursuits appa- 
rently aimless and fruitless are found to have led to the most 
useful discoveries. The most practical results have followed 
what at first seemed to be a most unpractical labour. Thus 
have the students of nature won for their studies in our times a 
respect and an esteem which they never had obtained before. 
The work of Mr. Trouessart, of which the International Scien- 
tific Series gives us a translation, is at once a proof and a 
result of this great fact. It is chiefly intended to give the 
general reader a clear conception of the functions which those 
smallest of organic beings known to us, the microbes or bacteria, 
fulfil in nature. As Mr. Trouessart truly says: 


The man of the world who desires to take part in a scientific 
discussion ; the lawyer who has to treat of a question of hygiene in the 
presence of experts ; the engineer, the architect, the manufacturer, the 
agriculturist, the administrator—all have to consider such questions, 
and they will find in this work clear and precise notions on microbes, 
notions which they would find it difficult to glean from books designed 
for physicians and professional botanists. . . . There is much to be done 


1 Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. By E. L. Trouessart. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co. London, 1886, 
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before modern society is practically on a level with the achievements of 
science ; many prejudices must be uprooted, and many false notions 
must be replaced by those which are sounder and more just (Preface, 
p- Vi.). 

I 


The paramount importance of the subject before us is clearly 
proved bythe part played by microbes in nature. The air, the water, 
the earth, our clothes, our dwellings, our very mouths, are full of 
them. Every plant has its special microscopic parasites ; every 
fermented liquor that we drink has been artificially produced by 
the help of special microbes called ferments ; others have been 
used to leaven the bread that we eat. Some microbes are 
therefore useful to us directly ; others are to us directly hurtful. 
While some help to make our wine, others have the effect of 
spoiling it; some are necessary to make bread, while others 
cover it with mould and render it uneatable; some are essentially 
connected with our physical well-being ; others, on the contrary, 
are the source of many pathological changes in our tissues, which 
too often result in disease and death. In fact, the ubiquity of 
microbes is most puzzling at first sight. We wonder how man 
can live at all in the midst of so many hidden enemies, of ‘ the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, and the destruction that 
wasteth at noon day.” The hard problem of life appears harder 
still, and the operation of an all-governing Providence is felt to 
be altogether necessary in presence of so many seemingly 
opposite factors in the economy of nature. 

But what are microbes? Are they plants or animals ? What 
is precisely their place in nature? These questions, in the 
present state of science, cannot perhaps be fully answered. The 
word “microbe,” which our author uses throughout, is itself the 
expression of a kind of compromise between the advocates of 
the animality of those lowest of organisms, and the defenders of 
their vegetable nature. The former wished to call them 
microzoaria; the latter insisted on their being denominated 
mycrophyta. Sédillot, a French savant, proposed in 1878 to 
the Paris Academy of Sciences the name of microbe, which 
insists upon their characteristic minuteness, without prejudging 
anything of their place in nature. Compromise, it appears, is 
not confined to political assemblies. The Academy and the 
learned public agreed to the name proposed, and the word 
microbe is now generally recognized in France, and often used 
in other countries also. In England we hear more frequently 
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those organisms spoken of as dacteria, bacterium being the name 
of one genus, which has come to be applied by way of generali- 
zation to the entire group. Like the word microbe, that of 
bacteria has the advantage of leaving undecided the knotty 
question as to whether those forms should be placed in the 
animal or vegetable kingdom. 

To many it will perhaps appear strange that scientific men 
should experience such difficulty in formulating a distinction 
which earlier philosophers believed to be so radical and absolute. 
In fact, this difficulty has increased at the same rate as our 
knowledge, and it has now reached in the case of these microbes 
what appears to be a maximum. Haeckel’s proposed kingdom 
of Protista, for the classification of all organic forms not 
obviously referable either to the animal or to the vegetable 
kingdom, may be justified on the plea of expediency, but not 
otherwise. It is no solution of the difficulty, and many facts 
strongly militate against its adoption. Indeed, the ever- 
increasing revelations of the microscope have resulted in 
establishing these lowly organisms, in the majority of cases, as 
members of the vegetable kingdom, and related to the great 
group of fungi. They are therefore the simplest plants known 
to us, unicellular elements most frequently ; as a rule so minute 
that the human eye can only detect their presence under a high 
magnifying power. 

Mr. Trouessart, mindful no doubt of his purpose, has avoided 
carefully all discussion of the relations of those vegetable forms 
without chlorophyll to other algal forms that contain it ; he has 
also practically neglected those questions yet so doubtful con- 
cerning the pleomorphism of bacteria, by which our classifications 
of them are rendered little more than provisional arrangements. 
We have yet much to do before we can distinguish with certainty 
between species among these forms of life, many of which are 
apparently quite protean in their characters. Several shapes are 
assumed, for instance, by the single bacillus of blue milk, as was 
shown by Cienkowski and Neelsen; Proteus mirabilis and 
Proteus vulgaris, studied by Hauser, present themselves under 
bacillar, spirillar and spirulinar forms ; the filamentous growth of 
bacillus anthracis is met with in an involution-form. These 
instances may give some idea of the care and prudence required 
in the investigation of these organisms. We cannot trust for 
their classification to the phenomena of their physiological 
action, for these are considered by many authorities to vary 
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with the change of form, according to altered surroundings ; 
their mode of reproduction is imperfectly known ; morphological 
characters are therefore the only means at our disposal for the 
establishment of genera and species, and even those characters 
cannot be implicitly relied upon, owing to the pleomorphism of 
which bacteriology already presents so many examples. 

But while these considerations tend to show how much 
remains to be done before we can attempt a truly natural 
arrangement of those organisms, Mr. Trouessart’s book un- 
doubtedly proves, how much useful, nay, indispensable know- 
ledge we already possess concerning them, and of what 
eminently practical character that knowledge is. We shall 
become more convinced of this as we pass in review some of 
the principal forms of moulds, ferments and bacteria. 


Il. 


Under the somewhat vague name of moulds are commonly 
included various kinds of fungi, of which szucor mucedo, the 
common mould on bread, preserves, &c., may be taken as an 
example. Its mycelium, although much branched, consists of 
a single cell, from which, at maturity, arise aerial branches. 
These become enlarged at their free ends, where a sporangium 
is produced, within which spores are formed in great numbers. 

Besides this mode of reproduction, the zygomycetes, to which 
the genus mucor belongs, present another form of reproduction 
by conjugation. The resulting zygospore, after a period of rest, 
germinates and thus reproduces the species. Fruit in the 
mouldy condition induced by the presence of this fungus is 
sometimes unwholesome. The behaviour of another fungus of 
parasitic habit, the Rust of wheat (puccinia graminis) is of 
greater importance. It presents an interesting example of 
alternation of generations in connection with a change of the 
“host” on which it lives. Its resting-spores hibernate on the 
haulms of grasses. But in order that in the following spring 
the germination of the spores may proceed, they must be trans- 
ferred by the dew or by a drop of rain from the grass to the 
leaves of another plant, the barberry. There the germinating 
filaments are seen to penetrate into the epidermal cells of the 
leaves, and thus a fungus is produced which was formerly called 
@cidium berberidis, and was thought to be specifically distinct 
from puccinia graminis. If the spores of this form be so placed 
as to enter the stomata of the leaves of suitable grasses they 
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will produce in them, and in them only, the mycelium of 
puccinia with two kinds of spores. 

When the patches of “rust” are too abundant on the wheat, 
they dry up the blade and destroy the ear. Hay and straw thus 
affected are unfit to be given to animals as food. 

The practical corollary to be drawn from the life-history 
of this fungus is well resumed by our author : 


A simple means of freeing our fields from the rust of wheat is 
indicated by what we now know of the alternation of generations which 
induces the propagation of this fungus. We must destroy all the 
barberry bushes which are found in the vicinity of cornfields. Popular 
opinion, although ignorant of the phenomenon of alternation of genera- 
tions, has long regarded the neighbourhood of the barberry as the 
principal cause of the rust of cereals. 

In 1869, De Taste ascertained that in the parish of Chambray, 
after the peasants had uprooted all the barberries which grew in the 
hedges, the harvest, which had been bad in the foregoing year, was 
gathered in under normal conditions for three successive years. After 
the Lyons Railway Company had planted a barberry hedge to fence 
the railway in the parish of Genlis (Céte d’Or), the cornfields bordering 
on the line were attacked by rust in an aggravated form. An inquiry 
made by the Company showed that the disease was due to the barberry, 
and that where that plant was not found, the wheat was not affected by 
rust. On the other hand, a single shrub of barberry caused the disease 
to appear in a field in which it had never occurred before (OP. cit. 
pp- 18, 19). 

Another parasite, the smut of wheat (77//etia caries), is 
particularly dangerous, because the grains filled with spores 
remain closed and are thus harvested with the sound grains. The 
smut is destroyed by quicklime, either dry or dissolved in water. 

But among the fungi, against whose invasion we have to 
protect our crops, stands in the front rank feronospora infestans, 
the potato-fungus. In the menth of July brown patches of it 
may be observed upon the stalks and upon the lower surface of 
the leaves of the potato-plant when diseased, and soon the evil 
descends to the tubers themselves. 

The beetroot, according to Prillieux, is attacked by another 
species of peronospora which causes the leaves of the plant to 
wither and fall. 

The chapter dedicated by Mr. Trouessart to the parasitic 
fungi of the vine is most interesting. Full of interest also, 
although somewhat short and inadequate, is the chapter on those 
parasitic fungi of insects which, on account of this habit, may 
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be regarded as the allies of man. Here again a field for 
practical research is open to the naturalist. As is well-known, 
the greatest scourge of the vine at present is not a fungus, but 
an insect, the phylloxera vastatrix. So far, little success has 
attended our efforts to destroy it, but since so many other 
insects are killed by special kinds of fungi developing and 
feeding upon their tissues, could not perhaps some fungus be 
found to be parasitic upon the phylloxera? If so, we might, 
by sowing this parasite in our vineyards, get rid in a most easy 
way of the dreadful insect. Some experiments in this direction 

- have already been made, but, we bélieve, without success. 

We have yet said nothing of those fungi which attack man 
himself. There is the fungus of ringworm (Achorion Schenlenii) 
with which so many persons are only too familiar. This fungus 
may itself be attacked by another parasitic fungus, the Puccinia 
favi. There is the ¢richophyton tonsurans, whose spores penetrate 
in immense numbers into the hairs, causing them ultimately to 
break off at the skin. There is the fungus of Pityriasis, the 
fungus of Thrush, and many more which we cannot enumerate. 
Considering that all those diseases caused by fungi are con- 
tagious in proportion to the means of dissemination of those 
parasites, the following remark of Mr. Trouessart deserves to 


be quoted : 


The general custom of going to a common barber to have the hair 
dressed or cut must conduce to the dissemination of the fungi which 
attack those parts of the skin clothed with hair; the brush, the comb, 
the razor, which passes successively and on the same day over hundreds 
of heads or chins, must necessarily, if only in one case out of ten, carry 
the spores of the parasite from one person to another (Of. Cit. p. 63). 


Tt. 


We now come to a class of organisms whose operations in 
nature are most important and striking. The ancients knew 
nothing of the real cause of fermentations, and it is only in this 
century that the whole process has been thoroughly understood 
and explained, by the labours of Cagnard de la Tour, Turpin, 
Dumas, and finally by the celebrated researches of M. Pasteur, 
the illustrious French biologist. It is now known that fermen- 
tation is not due to any kind of spontaneous generation, nor 
to catalysis or any other physico-chemical phenomenon, but 
that its principal agent is a living organism, producing what is 
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called fermentation in the regular process of its own physio- 
logical operations. 

To acquire some idea of this living organism, let us 
take a drop of yeast, well-known for its property of inducing 
fermentation in those substances which contain sugar. Under 
a microscope, magnifying from five to six hundred times, little 
granules will appear in the liquid, presenting a round or oval 
transparent form, either floating alone or in strings, or massed 
together. These granules, known by the name of foru/e, are 
living cells, consisting of a kind of bag or cell-wall of Allulose, 
nearly filled with protoplasm. 

Torule are plants, for on the one hand their protoplasm is 
invested by a bag of Cellulose, and on the other, they have the 
power of making protein out of a substance such as Ammonium 
tartrate which does not contain it. Those two facts are 
eminently characteristic of vegetable elements. The further 
consideration that forw/e contain neither chlorophyll nor starch 
shows them to be more nearly allied to fungi than to any green 
plants. 

Now, if some yeast be added to a solution of sugar, under 
suitable temperature, soon bubbles of gas will be produced; 
the liquid will lose its sweetness, but will develop a spirituous 
flavour. Alcohol has been formed, while carbonic anhydride 
was given off. Every fermentation has thus its own specific 
ferment. A high temperature (that of boiling water) will 
destroy the fermenting property of yeast; also no fermentation 
will take place if the fluid substance containing the toru/@ be 
passed through a very fine filter previously to its being mixed 
with the saccharine solution intended for fermentation. 

No saccharine solution can be made to ferment spontaneously. 
If we boil it in a test tube, and then stop the tube with cotton- 
wool, it will never ferment, which it is sure to do if air be freely 
allowed to act upon it. 

Torule commonly reproduce themselves by gemmation, a 
parent foru/a giving rise to minute buds which at a certain 
stage of development become detached from the parent, and 
no ¢oru/a ever comes into existence except as the offspring of 
another ‘foruda. 

The immense work done silently, uninterruptedly, in nature 
by those humble plants, invisible to the naked eye, is amazing. 
Everywhere we find them transforming saccharine substances 
into the most various compounds through fermentation. The 
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germination of seeds, the ripening of fruits, the leavening of our 
bread, the digestion of food in animals, are also carried on by 
their agency. And all this is simply due to the performance 
of their own acts of nutrition at the expense of the medium 
in which they live. What idea does not this give of the 
Conscious Power that moves so many unconscious agents to one 
end ! 

From ferments to microbes or bacteria, there is an easy 
transition. Both belong to the vegetable kingdom, both are 
allied to the great group of fungi. A further point of resem- 
blance lies in the circumstance that many microbes will excite in 
the media in which they exist specific fermentative changes 
analogous to those developed by yeast in saccharine solutions. 
In fact, the putrefaction set up by bacteria in all sorts of animal 
and vegetable matters are fermentations. Putrefaction will not 
occur as long as proper precautions are taken to exclude 
bacteria. 

The extreme minuteness of these ubiquitous organisms is 
remarkable, the smallest not being more than yz gi5,th of an 
inch in diameter. Hence, their power of diffusion through the 
air in the dry state must exceed considerably that of ferments. 
The very common éacterium termo is found everywhere. There 
is no water probably that does not contain it. 


In order to obtain numerous specimens, it is enough to take half 
a glass of ordinary water from a spring or river, and to leave it for some 
days on a table or chimney-piece, the vessel being uncovered to allow 
the access of air. We may soon observe that a thin coating is forined 
on the surface of the water, which looks like a deposit of fine dust ; this 
dust consists of myriads of bacteria. If we take a drop of this water 
and place it under a cover-glass, in order to examine it under a micro- 
scope with a magnifying power of about 500 diameters, we shall, as 
soon as the instrument is properly focussed, see a really surprising 
spectacle. The whole field of the microscope is in motion ; hundreds 
of bacteria, resembling minute transparent worms, are swimming in 
every direction with an undulatory motion, like that of an eel or snake. 
Some are detached, others united in pairs, others in chains or chaplets 
on cylindrical rods which are partitioned or articulated ; these are only 
less mature or younger than the first. Finally we see a multitude of 
small globules which result from the rupture of the chaplets. All these 
forms represent the different transformations of bacterium termo, or 
the microbe of putrefaction. . . . Putrefaction itself is at once the 
beginning and the termination of the endless chain which sustains the 
equilibrium of nature, in which there is no creation, no destruction. 
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Plants draw their nutriment from the soil and the air in the form of 
mineral solutions, and are devoured by animals or by other parasites ; 
animals are in their turn devoured by microscopic plants or microbes, 
and return by means of putrefaction to the condition of mineral salts, 
which are distributed in the soil and serve anew for the nutrition of 
plants (Pp. 86, 87, 116). 


Those minute organisms, however precious in their proper 
place, may nevertheless become within the bodies of animals 
and men the source of the most terrible diseases. The view 
that microbes of various kinds are the specific causes of many, 
if not all contagious affections, in other words, the parasitic 
theory of disease, is undoubtedly gaining ground, and it has 
already operated many changes in medical practice. Nor should 
its partisans be dismayed by the fact that the old theories of the 
innate character of diseases still find advocates. At the begin- 
ning of this century the parasitic theory of the itch was 
violently opposed ; yet who doubts to-day that a parasite, 
sarcoptes scabici, is the true cause of that painful disease? A 
similar opposition had to be encountered in the case of nearly 
all those affections of the skin which have since been proved to 
be caused by parasitic agencies. 

We are passing through the same stage of controversy in 
respect to contagious diseases. But every day adds strength to 
the microbian theory. Without having recourse to unknown 
or mysterious agencies to explain contagion, without invoking 
the operation of a catalytic action, or of miasmata, effluvia, and 
other equally ill-defined terms, it studies the diseased tissues, and 
by rigid experiments demonstrates the facts which methodical 
observation has revealed. Already anthrax, swine fever, small- 
pox, tuberculosis, erysipelas, to say nothing of other affections, 
are shown beyond doubt to be microbe-diseases. 

Much interest has been naturally awakened by the researches 
made of late on the nature and treatment of Asiatic cholera. 
Much still remains to be investigated before scientific conclusions 
can be formulated, but no one probably doubts now that cholera 
is connected with the presence of a parasitic agent in those 
affected with this terrible disease. 

We may therefore fully endorse Mr. Trouessart’s last words : 

After this it is unimportant to know whether the microbe is itself 
the contagion or only its vehicle; if it acts by itself or only by the 
production of ptomaine ; if there is a specific microbe for each kind of 
disease, or if this microbe is susceptible of transformation like other 
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living things, according to the nature of the medium in which it is 
nourished. These are secondary questions of which the future will 
doubtless afford the solution, but’ which do not affect the principle of 
the parasitic theory. That theory is only just established ; each day 
brings a fresh stone to the edifice, but we must not yet expect it to be 
complete in all its parts. The advance of science may modify its 
details, but it may be asserted that the foundation itself will remain, 
since it relies on the simple and natural interpretation of facts. 


The author of Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds gives us a 
chapter on laboratory research and the culture of microbes 
which is somewhat short and supefficial, but another chapter on 
“Means of Defence against Microbes” will prove very inter- 
esting and useful. 

This book is likely to do real good by enabling many who 
cannot afford much time for those studies, to acquire solid, 
though elementary notions on a subject whose practical import- 
ance is every day becoming more and more widely felt. Great 
praise is due to an author who knows how to make science 
popular without lowering it, and how to be simple and brief 
without ceasing to be clear. 

L. MARTIAL KLEIN, 






























An Autumn Holiday and the Fairview Ghost. 


a 


EVERY one knows that Devonshire is the most beautiful of 
English counties. He who should venture to deny it would 
draw down upon himself the well-merited wrath of every loyal 
son of Devon. Where else such picturesque villages? Where 
such glorious vistas over the distant moor, with the blue 
mist brooding lovingly over the red heather? Where such 
charming lanes, winding beneath the varied foliage of over- 
hanging trees? Where such a rich combination of wood and 
water nestling in a thousand valleys, sometimes forming the 
staple of the landscape, sometimes set as a gem in the midst 
of the wild grandeur of surrounding moor? Where too such 
coast scenery, whether it be looked for in the inimitable beauty 
of Clovelly and Morwenstow, or in the soft sweetness of the 
southern coast ? 

But if Devonshire is so beautiful, there are elsewhere 
on the southern coast scenes with a loveliness of their own. 
Kent and Sussex and Dorset and Hampshire can all boast of 
glories which, if they do not vie with the incomparable glory 
of the queen of English counties, are nevertheless exceeding 
beautiful. Here and there, dotted, and often dotted thickly 
over the seaboard all along the coast, are villages which the 
casual tourist passes by unnoticed, and which reveal their 
charms only to those who have the good fortune to leave the 
dusty highroad, and to wend their way whither no guide-book 
directs the wandering tourist’s steps, and where the railway- 
whistle never breaks the peaceful silence. Such a spot, quite 
off the beaten track, may be found in a county which is, after 
Devon, one of the fairest that skirt the English Channel. On 
the gentle slope which rises some four or five miles from the 
sea lies the little village of Fairview. It is not one of those 
dead alive, buried alive, last century villages, that one encounters 
sometimes on the old coach-roads, where little by little the 
population dies away, and fine old-fashioned houses may be had 
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for a mere song, just for the simple reason that there is no 
earthly motive for living in such a place, unless it be a sullen 
misanthropy flying from the busy haunts of men, or a morbid 
love of dulness pure and simple, or else a self-contained power 
of resource such as is rarely granted to the sons of men. On 
the contrary, Fairview is a modern and a flourishing place. Has 
it not, within the last few months, started a second London 
post in and out? Is there not a demand for cottages, large 
or small, in or around it, altogether surpassing the supply ? Is 
it not a summer resort dear to a happy few who have learned to 
know and appreciate its excellencies—a happy few, and happily 
only a few, since another piece of good fortune for Fairview 
{though all the inhabitants do not appreciate it as they ought) 
is, that the principal landowners set their face against the 
activity of the speculating builder, thus saving it from the 
desecration of the swarm of cockney barbarians, who would 
soon destroy its simplicity, and break the magic charm of its 
still unbroken quiet ? Fairview is, in fact, quite an ideal English 
village, and may it long remain so! 

But the beauty of the village would not in itself be sufficient 
to render it so attractive. Beautiful indeed it is from whichever 
side you approach it, and especially as you cross the fields 
which lie due south of it, stretching away towards the little 
watering-place of Seacombe. Lying as it does on the first 
slope of the Downs, basking in the soft southern air, yet rising 
up in healthful prominence above the sea-level, it can be seen 
from all the country round, set off against the richly-wooded 
heights which crown and shelter it. Even as you rush by on 
your way to the fashionable watering-place or busy sea-port, you 
can scarcely fail to notice the gateway and its tower, which 
stands out clear and distinct against the thick trees around them, 
and though the village itself is scarce discernible, as if it were 
reluctant to exhibit its beauty to the casual passer-by, yet here 
and there a cottage can be discerned by one who is familiar with 
the scene. Villages, however, there may be and there are, that 
might vie with Fairview, but one might look around for many a 
day before one would encounter such a rich variety of beauty in 
the country which encircles it. Walk along that little lane, in 
itself most lovely, which turns off near the gates of Fairview 
House, until you have reached the crest of the first down, 
and then contemplate the scene. The summer sun is sinking in 
all its glory beneath the horizon on the west, and is flooding 
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with its golden light the expanse of country which stretches 
away at your feet. In the centre of the landscape the cathedral 
spire of Barchester rises in stately elegance towards heaven, 
as if to remind the looker-on that these earthly glories are but 
the faint shadow of the infinite glory of Heaven. On the right, 
the Downs, in their half-wild expanse of nakedness, are fringed, 
and here and there are broken with woods and clumps of wood, 
which relieve their sameness, and set off their undulating ground 
in front. And as we turn round to the scene behind us, the 
mixture of woodland and down is exchanged for rich masses of 
continuous forest. Walk on another mile or two to the crest 
of the further down, and there a surprise awaits you. Now the 
woods are away in the rear, and at your feet lies a new country, 
which fades away into the interminable distance. The day is 
beautifully clear after a recent shower, and—can it be that that 
haze far away is London town, and that dim rounded outline 
rising in the midst is the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s? Yes, 
it really is so, and though the sight of it is but rarely granted, 
yet on many a fitful day, when the showers are passed, aye, and 
at other times too, from these heights may be discerned the 
varied sweep of fifty miles and more which separates our little 
village from noisy, smoky, busy London. 

But what has all this to do with the ghost? Be patient, 
gentle reader, and let me wander on in my own discursive 
fashion, and we shall come to my story at last. For to Fairview 
I chanced to go to visit an invalid friend, who was one of the 
favoured few who had been admitted within the sacred circle 
of the visitors to Fairview, and as there was no room to be had 
in the cottage where my friend was lodging, the good priest 
of the place kindly gave me shelter in his presbytery. For 
be it known that among the other privileges and glories of our 
village is that it has a Catholic population and Catholic land- 
owners, who have kept the faith all through the persecuting 
times. When the priest-hunter stalked on his path of blood 
through the towns and villages of England, priests not a few 
found a safe shelter in Fairview House. When the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass had almost ceased from the southern 
counties of our unhappy land, in comparative safe seclusion it 
still continued to be offered within the walls of that favoured 
mansion. True from time to time the devil’s agents demanded 
admittance, and searched high and low for the Massing Priest 
or the Jesuit, whom vainly they sought to abolish from poor 
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England. But the priest’s hiding-places were ample and well- 
contrived, and the blows of hammer and strokes of pick-axe 
gave no sign, as they lighted on the solid walls of the snug little 
chamber where the priest lay hid. Cunningly arranged were 
those lurking-places—one and another of them having commu- 
nication, not with the library or banqueting-hall, but with 
kitchen and scullery, whence the faithful domestics, out of sight 
of the lynx-eyed soldiers of the usurper who were keeping 
watch, could convey to the persecuted minister of God the 
necessary sustenance. And when the days of fiercest intoler- 
“ance were passed, it was within the walls of Fairview House 
that the faithful of the village were gathered for Holy Mass, 
and the tradition of Catholicity maintained for those long years, 
during which, in public church or chapel, the Sacrifice of the 
Altar could not be offered. In fact, it is but recently that the 
beautiful little church has been erected; and once a week, in 
memory of the past, and of their services to the Catholic faith, 
the inmates of Fairview House have the privilege of Holy 
Mass in their domestic chapel. 

My visit to the good priest gave him occasion to ask whether 
any of the priests among whom I lived would care to take 
his place for a couple of Sundays in the early autumn. What 
pleasanter spot for a London priest to spend a fortnight in by 
way of rest and holiday? Where could one whose vocation 
is to wield the pen find a more peaceful opportunity of pursuing 
in unbroken quiet his literary labours? The prospect was most 
attractive. One might search high and low, and search in vain, 
for a more delightful holiday-place. Already I had fallen in 
love with Fairview. The kind hospitality of the priest, the 
friendly courtesy of the inmates of Fairview House, the healthy 
air, the lovely country, all combined to make the offer accept- 
able. The little presbytery and church were simply charming. 
It was quite an ideal priest’s house. Dining-room and library 
on the ground-floor, and upstairs two good bed-rooms corres- 
ponding, with housekeeper’s rooms, kitchen, spare room, &c., 
in the rear. In front, a most picturesque little lawn, with tiny 
pond, in which gold-fish managed to survive and flourish, as 
only gold-fish can, in spite of dead leaves, rain-water, and, I 
fear, occasional ends of cigarettes tossed in by mischievous 
friends of the good priest. Over the basin a little rockery-work 
fountain, which played with great effect on festal occasions ; 
the garden, laid out according to the priest’s own designs, and 
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most carefully kept ; and in one corner a delightful shady nook, 
with garden-seats, suggesting delicious repose and shelter from 
the noonday sun. A kitchen-garden behind, and alongside of 
it a cemetery on the slope of the hill, with a crucifix in the 
centre, and the graves of the holy dead almost within the 
shadow of the little church. Such a poetic cemetery! One 
where it would be quite a pleasure to be buried, and where, up 
and down the well-kept path, “Office” could be said to the 
greatest possible advantage by the lover of fresh air and a 
beauteous scene which could scarcely fail to raise the thoughts 
to the Creator of all this loveliness. 

All arrangements were happily concluded, and so one Friday 
afternoon, towards the end of August, to Fairview I came. 
But I had not long arrived before a serious difficulty presented 
itself. The friendly housekeeper startled me by inquiring 
whether I was intending to say Mass the next morning? Of 
course I was; and then, to my dismay, I learned that there 
was no server to be had. The only chance was the presence of 
a devout lady, who was staying in the village for a time, and who 
sometimes answered the server’s part in Mass from her seat in 
the church. When she was absent, why, there was no Mass. 
She lived at some little distance, and the night was pitch-dark, 
but the obliging Mrs. Keating (for so we will call the house- 
keeper) volunteered to go and enlist her services for the coming 
morrow. But was this to be my only resource for day after day? 
Were there no boys in the village? They were all at work, or 
harvesting, or recalcitrant. But what was I to do if ill-health, 
or rough weather, prevented the attendance of my pious and 
benevolent visitor ? 

A happy thought occurred to me. Some two or three 
weeks before I had had a visit in London from a youngster 
home for the holidays from College. He had served my Mass 
years ago when a “slip of a boy” and we had kept up a 
friendly intercourse ever since. I happened to know that 
his mother had not been able to leave Town, and I knew, 
too, that most boys, however fond of their mothers (and “ Jack” 
was one of the best of sons), don’t care about spending all the 
holidays in or near London. Why should not Jack come and 
serve my Mass and make himself generally useful? Server, 
sacristan, secretary, messenger—all these offices could be en- 
trusted to a smart boy of fifteen. There were objections 
certainly—would he not be rather in the way? No, I liked the 
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boy, and if he was troublesome, why he could but go home again. 
Would it not be dull for him? The company of a grown man 
of some forty or fifty summers is not likely to be very attractive 
to light-hearted youth. But after all, there were the people at 
the House, and a boy only a year or two Jack’s senior. Perhaps 
he would take compassion on him and take him out when the 
Ist of September came round. Besides was there not cricket 
and a distinguished Fairview Eleven, which, however, did not 
seem to meet with good fortune corresponding to its merits. 
So I indited an epistle to my young friend, 


My dear Jack,—As I am sure your mother must be quite tired 
of you by this time, would you like to come here and spend a few 
days with me? ‘This is a beautiful place: the sea is not far off and 
there are jolly walks all round. I will meet you at Cosham Station on 
Monday afternoon at 5.30. Do not bring more than a little bag as we 
shall have a four mile walk to Fairview. Your train leaves London 
Bridge at 3.30, Victoria at 3.25 p.m. You had better bring a book to 
read. You can get either Bleak House or The Old Curiosity Shop at 
the Library, as I know you like Dickens. 

Yours sincerely, 
X. 


Here I must in the interests of truth record the sad fact that 
Jack’s intelligence of railway time-tables was not equal to my 
expectations. He was completely puzzled by what appeared 
to him the irreconcileable times of departure from London 
Bridge and Victoria. He was enough of a Londoner to know 
that no train could get from one to the other station in five 
minutes, but it never occurred to his unreflecting mind that 
the two trains might unite, as they do unite, at Croydon or 
Mitcham Junction. However, he managed somehow to ascertain 
that he would be safe in leaving Victoria at the time I had 
mentioned, and so when the train due at 5.30 drew up at 
Cosham, out jumped Master Jack, looking rather as if he needed 
a mouthful of fresh air to get out of him the smoke with which 
sultry London feeds all who live within a radius of more than 
four miles from Charing Cross, even during the light warm 
month of August. 

We sauntered up in the cool evening through the woods to 
Fairview. As some of our readers know, the walk to Fairview 
from Cosham is a delightful one, certainly one of the many 
attractions of the place. It is true that if you drive, you 
go some four and a half miles round a dusty road. But in the 
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interests of humanity there is a short cut, which nearly all the 
way passes through woods and over smiling fields. The best 
of it is (and this I take as an instance of the real advantages 
which may be gained from modern civilization) that the path, 
which is rather difficult and complicated, is rendered easy and 
simple by the fact that through wood and field, over hill and dale, 
the faithful telegraph posts have been set up for the stranger’s 
guidance, and make the crooked ways straight, even if they do 
not make the rough places (and it is somewhat rough here and 
there) smooth to the feet. There was another reason why this 
proved a favourite walk of Jack and mine. Besides the fact 
that at the entrance to the town of Cosham was a pastrycook’s, 
where chocolates (for which, be it known, Jack had a weakness) 
could be purchased: there were also varied attractions on the 
road. The woods swarmed with nuts, and who is there 
who does not enjoy nuts that he himself has clambered 
after and filled his pockets with, even though they are only 
half-ripe, and would not sell in the streets of London for a 
half-penny a quart? Besides this there were blackberries 
enough and to spare, and he who despises blackberries, ripe, 
juicy, and large, despises a good thing. So it came to pass 
that while I walked about and said my Office, Master Jack 
gathered blackberries, as only boys can gather them, I some- 
times assisting, sometimes enjoying the fruit of his labours. 
For Jack, with thoughtful care, always reserved the best for 
his friend, and would take no denial. If I objected to the 
unfair division, he adopted a formula which had been unknown 
to me for at least twenty years and more, though its meaning 
gradually dawned upon me from the reminiscences of youth. 
“Take some more! Go along, Father!” was a phrase which at 
first was rather puzzling, until I half-remembered, half-discovered 
it to be in the mouth of boys an urgent form of familiar im- 


portunity. It always amused me, I know not why. “Go along, 
Father!” It is hard to explain the full force of the words on 


scientific Jaws, but yet in boyish mouths they certainly had a 
sound of pleasant persistent friendliness. 

But there was another walk more celebrated for its black- 
berries than the Cosham woods. To the little watering-place 
of Seacombe the nearest route was a walk of some three miles 
to Seacombe Junction, from whence there were plenty of con- 
venient trains to the sea-side. Now to Seacombe Junction 
there was a short cut through lanes where the full force 
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of the sun ripened a far finer fruit. Unhappily for us, 
the youthful inhabitants of Fairview and a_ neighbouring 
village had discovered this treasure, and it was only by a long 
arm that any real prizes could be secured. We got the best 
of all when Jack clambered up upon my shoulders, and from 
this vantage ground secured the finest specimens. Very pleasant 
were these afternoon rambles, and Seacombe was an excellent 
terminus. There is a beautiful little Catholic church there, 
where we would pay a visit to our Blessed Lord, and once we 
came in most opportunely for Benediction. Our devotions 
-ended, there was the pier and promenade, excellent bathing, 
and on fine days equally excellent boating. We steered and 
rowed by turns and Jack showed himself an excellent sailor 
as we danced over the waves; then a convenient train would 
take us back in time enough to wander up leisurely and spoil 
our appetites for dinner on the way with the unfailing black- 
berries. 

My readers will have discovered that Jack’s visit proved a 
success. At first he was rather shy and reserved, but soon 
opened out and showed himself quite at home. He was most 
useful in the church, and a very pleasant little’ companion, 
Never once did he fail to be up in good time for Mass, ringing 
the bell if called early enough, putting out the vestments, and 
doing a sacristan’s work as to the manner born. There were 
a good supply of vestments, and Master Jack, boy-like, took 
good care that I should wear them all (as far as colours allowed) 
before I left. As soon as I found he could be trusted I turned 
him loose in the sacristy, and many an hour he spent in 
taking stock of the vestments and putting them in good order. 
One very nice set he discovered thrust away somewhere, and 
took considerable pride in arraying me in them on a minor 
feast. Somehow he seemed to have a fresh set for nearly every 
day, and it went to his heart when at the last I refused to wear 
a curious old red cope of the fifteenth century on a feast of our 
Lady. One of his early difficulties was a cassock. There were 
two or three boys’ cassocks, blue with red facings. I suggested 
these, but he declared none of them would fit. I had a shrewd 
suspicion that the fastidious young gentleman objected to the 
colours. At all events he appeared on the first occasion in one 
which was made for a man twice his size, and subsequently he 
came in one morning with needle and thread, borrowed from 
our obliging housekeeper, and with nimble fingers stitched up 
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the cassock (ran a tuck in it is I believe the technical phrase) 
so as to bring it to a more suitable length. Jack was, moreover, 
I rejoice to say, a pious boy. Every morning while I made my 
thanksgiving after Mass, when the vestments had been duly put 
away and the altar arranged for the day, he came and said his 
morning prayers behind me in the church, and finished them 
invariably with a little visit to our Lady’s altar. On the 
Nativity of our Blessed Lady we did our best to honour, each 
according to our ability, the Holy Mother of God. We got 
quite a respectable congregation in the morning, decorated the 
altar as far as was in our power, sought out the best set of vest- 
ments from the chest, and from our cupboard at home produced 
a chalice worthy of the occasion. In the afternoon Benediction 
of course, and the altar crowded with all available candlesticks by 
the devout Jack, and after it an investiture in the Scapular of 
quite a nice little number of the faithful of Fairview. Thus the 
days passed happily enough—more and more happily as the 
time went on. One day there was a cricket match at Welldon 
Park, some miles away, and Master Jack was driven over by his 
good-natured friend from Fairview House. He did not play in 
the match, though it would certainly have been to the interest of 
the Fairview Eleven if he had done so, to judge from the play 
of some of the tail end of that ill-fated crew. Another day the 
same friend took him out shooting, and as this was a new 
experience, and his companion was most kind and “jolly,” he 
enjoyed himself amazingly. When I came in to dinner at seven, 
coiled up in the arm-chair was a youth “dormant,” Bleak House 
open on his knees, without, I fancy, many pages having been 
read. When there was nothing going on, Jack never seemed 
ennuyé. He had a happy knack of being easily amused. I have 
mentioned the little miniature pond in front of the presbytery, 
into which the falling leaves used to drift promiscuously, 
sometimes floating on the top and sometimes sinking. A long 
piece of string with a bit of wood at the end gave Jack employ- 
ment for a considerable time in clearing the leaves from the 
surface, and a fine rake enabled him to do the more difficult 
work of getting rid of those which had formed a layer at the 
bottom. Then one morning the man came to cut the grass, and 
the lawn-mower furnished the source of much innocent recrea- 
tion. Then the fountain in the rockery must be set going, and 
the whole mechanism had to be carefully investigated. Add to 
this the arrangement of the flowers in the church, the examina- 
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tion and putting in order of all the vestments, generally some 
messages to and from the Post Office, the copying out of 
extracts from books, or other useful literary labours, and 
Master Jack found no lack of occupation. As a matter of fact, 
Bleak House was scarcely finished when we left, and this though 
Jack was an assiduous reader and liked the book. But I must 
not weary my readers with these very ordinary details—am I 
not telling a ghost story, and where is there as yet a sign of 
the ghost ? 

It was after we had been at Fairview about a week that 
one night I was sitting up reading, after sending off my young 
friend to bed about an hour before, when suddenly to my 
astonishment Master Jack makes his appearance half-dressed in 
the sitting-room looking rather aghast. “ Father, what shall I do, 
I can't go to sleep? I am sure there is some one walking 
about up stairs!” “Nonsense, boy! go off to bed. I should 
have heard it if there had been any one.” Jack obeyed; but 
when I went up soon after, a voice called as I passed Jack’s 
open door: “Father! I can’t go to sleep, what shall I do? 
I am sure there is some one about!” “Oh, stuff! don’t be 
frightened! have not you your Scapular on? Our Lady will 
keep you safe.” “I can’t find my Scapular. I think I lost 
it when I went bathing to-day, and 1 don’t know what to do.” 
Happily this want was soon remedied: another Scapular was put 
on, and after sitting for a short time with the reassured Jack, 
I went off to bed and we both slept peacefully till morning. 

Not much of a ghost at present, but this was but the prelude. 
About four or five days after we had been on one of our little 
excursions to Seacombe, and Master Jack retired early. 

Then occurred again the same series of events as on a 
previous evening, but this time with a less simple termination 
of the difficulty. About 10.45 down comes poor Jack, trembling 
and half-dressed as before. “Father, there’s that noise again. 
I can’t sleep. What shall I do?” ‘“ What nonsense! Off with 
you, boy. Say a ‘Hail Mary’ and go to sleep. I shall be 
upstairs in a few minutes.” Off goes obedient Jack, puts out 
his light, and tries to sleep. Meanwhile I listen downstairs. 
There certainly is a creaking on the stairs, and something that 
sounds like a heavy footfall. The good old housekeeper has 
long since retired. That is not Jack’s step. So I resolve to 
face the enemy, and go upstairs, with my teeth chattering a 
little—from the cold, of course. Jack hears me. “Father! 
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Father! I can’t sleep. There is some one walking about the 
landing.” I used re-assuring words as before, go into my room, 
undress, and am soon in bed. Somehow I too cannot sleep, 
and about 11.30 Jack, ex déshabille, appears at my door. Father, 
what shal/I do? I can’t goto sleep. There is some one about 
the house.” Certainly there are uncanny noises. I get up, 
light a candle, which I place on the landing, and send Jack to 
bed with words half comforting, half threatening. All is quiet, 
so after half-an-hour I get up, blow out the candle, and once 
more compose myself to sleep. I am just dropping off, despite 
the noises, when again comes the cry of distress and the plea for 
help. What is to be done? I get up, put on a great coat, and 
just before twelve seat myself in an arm-chair in my little 
friend’s room. Att first all is silent, but soon after midnight the 
noises recommence most unmistakeably ; the stairs creak under 
a heavy footfall, and then on the landing which separates our 
rooms there is a sort of sound as of an oldish man walking 
slowly across. “ There, Father, don’t you hear it?” “ Nonsense, 
boy, it’s only the wind ; go to sleep,” said I, with lips which 
belied my thoughts, for I was reflecting rather uncomfortably on 
the fact that downstairs there was an unlocked cupboard con- 
taining chalices and monstrance, not to mention the contents of 
my economic purse in the adjoining bedroom. Next there came 
seven distinct knocks on the wall, quite unmistakeable, one 
after the other. They were, I confess, rather comforting to me, 
for I knew well enough that burglars do not rap solemnly on 
the wall, and supernatural visitors are generally harmless. For 
some time after this there was no sound, but a little before I a.m. 
the same noise was repeated. “Don’t you hear it, Father?” I 
did indeed, but had no intention of confessing the fact, and as 
it was plain enough that the origin of it was no pillaging 
intruder, it did not much discompose me. In fact by this time 
Jack had plucked up his courage, and did not seem much 
frightened, so after saying the Litany of Loretto together, I 
propose to retire, and he consents. I cross the obnoxious 
landing unharmed, and am soon sound asleep, and Jack ditto. 

In the morning, boy-like, he made no allusion to these 
perplexing events, being, I suppose, a little ashamed of the 
fears which I had so ruthlessly pooh-poohed, and I too said 
nothing. But as soon as he was out of the way I accosted the 
worthy housekeeper. “Mrs. Keating, we heard such strange 


noises last night. I had to go and sit in Master Johnny’s room, 
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and we heard between twelve and one a slow heavy tread on the 
landing outside, and seven distinct raps on the wall.” At once 
I saw a strange expression come over Mrs. Keating’s face. “Oh, 
you heard it, Father, did you? Well now, I never! Father L. 
(the resident priest), has heard it again and again, but he said 
a number of Masses for the Holy Souls, and since then he has 
not been troubled much.” But were the details the same? 
Yes, in almost every particular. Was there any history 
accounting for it? Mrs, Keating looked serious. “ Yes, 
Father, there is. Before this was the Presbytery, the steward 
“of Fairview House occupied it. One of the stewards who lived 
here robbed his employers right and left. Fora long time his 
dishonesty escaped notice, but at last the crash came. He 
could not face the shame of exposure, and committed suicide 
on the very landing between your room and the young gentle- 
man’s. But you won’t say anything about it to him, or he'll be 
frightened another night.” 

Of course I promised, and kept my promise, and though we 
spent two or three days more at Fairview, we were never 
disturbed again. We took the precaution of going to bed in 
good time, and as we had been in the open air a good deal on 
both days, we were not long in dropping off to sleep. 

When the time came for leaving we were quite sorry to 
bid the ghost good-bye. We had both of us thoroughly 
enjoyed our stay. Jack looked wonderfully well and had 
developed a jocularity and sense of humour I should never 
have suspected. When we went in to Fairview House on the 
last evening to bid our kind friends there good-bye, he made 
himself completely at home and bandied jokes and riddles 
briskly. Early the next morning we drove to Seacombe Junction 
and took the train to London. But Fairview and its presbytery, 
and the obliging housekeeper, and the beautiful little church 
and cemetery, and the picturesque village and the friendly 
country folk will long live in our memories, If we ever have 
the opportunity of another visit, I don’t think the creaking 
stairs or the heavy footfall of the unhappy steward will frighten 
either of us away. 





The Indian Hierarchy. 


—- 


THIRTY years ago England was thrown into a fever of excite- 
ment by the restoration of the English Hierarchy, and pulpit 
and platform rang with denunciations of Papal aggression. 
Pius the Ninth had ventured to parcel out the southern half 
of Great Britain into dioceses, and had appointed Bishops to 
the new sees, regardless of the fact that certain Anglican digni- 
taries, also known as Bishops and Archbishops, claimed to 
exercise spiritual jurisdiction throughout the length and breadth 
of these same sees. On the Ist of September Leo the Thirteenth 
signed the Bull Humane salutis auctor, erecting a new hierarchy 
in India, and the act has passed almost without notice from the 
non-Catholic press of England, and without calling forth one 
solitary protest from British Protestantism. Yet in India there 
are State-paid Bishops of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and other 
cities, and some of these very places give the titles to the new 
Catholic Archbishops. Leo the Thirteenth has not considered it 
necessary to exercise the then prudent forbearance with which 
Pius the Ninth avoided giving to any of the English Catholic 
Bishops the ancient and venerable titles so long usurped by 
the dignitaries of the Established Church. Yet we may be sure 
there will be no Indian Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Probably the 
latest act of the Sovereign Pontiff has been received thus calmly 
by Protestant opinion for two reasons—first, there is less active 
Protestantism and more religious indifference in England than 
in 1850; and secondly, India is very far off, Indian questions 
excite very little interest among English readers at home, as 
a rule they are simply neglected, while even among Catholics 
themselves there is very little interest shown in religious matters 
concerning our far-off Eastern Empire. The files of our Catholic 
papers afford evidence of this. They have no Indian corre- 
spondents, they seldom give Indian Catholic news, and they 
practically ignore the existence of the Indian Catholic press. 
Lately, it is true, the attention of Catholics has been attracted 
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to India by the recent developments of the Goanese question. 
It is to be hoped that the great change now in progress in the 
ecclesiastical organization of India will be watched with interest 
by Catholics at home; they will thus learn something of 
Catholic Indian affairs, and will perhaps be encouraged to 
inquire further into these matters, and to aid according to their 
opportunities the apostolic work which the Church is doing 
among these millions of our fellow-subjects who dwell between 
the Himalayas and the Southern Sea. 

The establishment of the Hierarchy in a new country, is 


“the introduction of the full, regular organization of the Church 


to replace a mere provisional state of things. We have a 
parallel in temporal affairs when the ordinary civil authorities 
take over a province from the officers and commissioners who 
have been busy conquering and reducing it to order. The 
Vicar-Apostolic and his missionaries are the army of conquest. 
The Bishop, with the Chapter as his council, and with the 
clergy distributed throughout his diocese, represent the ordinary 
government of the Church, and when this form of government 
is established, the Church claims to be in possession of the 
region where she sets it up. The establishment of the Hierarchy 
is thus a step which is not taken in any given country until the 
faith has made considerable progress, and its missionaries have 
gathered together such a body of disciples, that there is reason- 
able probability of the Church maintaining a permanent posi- 
tion in that country and steadily enlarging its borders by fresh 
conversions. The transference from the provisional state of 
things under the Vicar-Apostolic, to the more permanent organi- 
zation under the Bishop, is of course not an abrupt one. Such 
things are not done by a stroke of the pen. Although the 
Pontifical act at once constitutes the first Bishop of the new 
see its Prelate in all the fulness of ordinary episcopal juris- 
diction, years perhaps go by before the new diocese has attained 
the complete form which belongs to it in a Christian country. 
So it will be with the new Indian dioceses created by the Act 
of Leo the Thirteenth. But however long the period of re- 
organization may be, the day on which it was decreed marks 
a great epoch in the history of Catholicity in the East. As 
the Church claimed England for her own in the spiritual order 
thirty-six years ago, so she now asserts her claim upon India. 
It is no mere visionary claim, unsupported by solid reality. At 
this moment there are in India and Ceylon more Catholics than 
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there were in England when Pius the Ninth re-established the 
English Hierarchy, and although the million and a half of 
Catholics in India are a small body in comparison to the two 
hundred and fifty millions of the total population, they are the 
most highly organized religious body in the Indian peninsula, 
the only one solid and serried mass in the midst of a vast 
floating crowd of warring sects and creeds. In saying this we 
do not forget that Catholicity in India stands face to face with 
the old pagan religion of Hindustan, whose temples cover the 
land and whose votaries number more than a hundred and fifty 
millions. But Hinduism is not a church, even in the loosest 
sense of the word. It is a huge mass of ever-changing sects 
and schools, without unity, without an organized body of rulers 
or teachers. Each sect looks to its own chiefs and doctors. 
The wide tolerance of Hinduism views with complacency the 
rising up of new sects, the introduction of new doctrines. To 
compare the numbers of Catholics with the aggregate numbers 
of all the Hindu sects is misleading. A fairer comparison would 
be to take any one sect and compare its numbers and its 
organization with that of the Catholic Church in India. For 
such a comparison we have not sufficient details on the Hindu 
side of the question. 

Nor do we forget the forty millions of Indian Mohammedans. 
Even if we leave out of account for the moment the fact of 
their being divided into at least three distinct bodies (the 
smallest of which makes up for its lack of numbers by its strong 
devotion to a kind of Puritan creed), we cannot similarly pass 
over the fact that the link which binds a Mohammedan com- 
munity to its religious or hierarchical centre is very different 
from that which connects a Catholic diocese with Rome. Islam 
has no real central government. Its caliph at Constantinople 
claims a traditional reverence, which adds but little to the 
security of his tottering throne; while Mecca is only the centre 
of devotion, the place of the pilgrimage, the residence of a 
number of learned men whose opinion on points of doctrine 
or discipline may be overruled by a counter opinion from Cairo 
or Constantinople. Indian Mohammedanism thus lacks a centre 
of effective union. It lacks that high state of discipline which 
comes from a strong central government, and above all the 
ranks of its teachers are not like those of the Catholics, steadily 
recruited by men trained in the best schools of Europe. 

Nor can the various non-Catholic Christian sects be for a 
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moment put in comparison with the Catholic Church in India. 
There is no Protestant missionary society that can claim as 
adherents one-tenth of the numbers that pay loyal obedience 
to the Bishops appointed by Leo the Thirteenth; and even 
if we add together the adherents, baptized and unbaptized, of 
all the thirty-five Protestant sects and societies in India, the 
total is not one half of that of the Catholics. And in making 
this comparison it must not be forgotten that on the side of 
the Protestant societies there is enormous wealth, no lack of 
energetic labour on the part of the missionaries, and finally, the 
prestige which attaches to the religion which is that of the 
State-appointed Bishops, of the majority of the Government 
officials, and of every Viceroy up to the appointment of Lord 
Ripon. 

Even humanly speaking, the position of the Catholic Church 
in India is a very solid one. But to look at such a matter from 
the merely human point of view is to put it in a false light. 
The real hope of her future lies in the fact that she alone 
inherits the promises made to the Apostles, the mission con- 
fided to them, the supernatural powers conferred upon them. 
Her Divine Master is with her, and He reposes on the hundreds 
of altars she has raised to His Name in Indian cities and 
villages, throughout the length and breadth of the land; and 
before His Throne in Heaven a vast array of the apostles, 
martyrs, and confessors of India are ever pleading for the land 
of their birth or their adoption. 

The history of Christianity in India goes back to the first 
ages of the Church. To use the words of Leo the Thirteenth : 


Tradition has it that it fell to St. Thomas to discharge the apostolic 
office in the wide regions of India. After the Ascension, according to 
ancient literary documents, he passed into AZthiopia, Persia, Hyrcania, 
and finally into the Peninsula beyond the Indus, and after the most 
difficult journeys and the most grievous and tremendous labours, was 
the first to bring the light of the Gospel to those peoples; and then, 
after rendering testimony to the supreme Shepherd of souls with the 
witness of his blood, was called to his eternal reward in Heaven. From 
that time India has never wholly failed to hold the Apostle who served 
her so well in special reverence: in the most ancient liturgical books 
and other documents of those churches, the name and praises of 
St. Thomas are constantly celebrated, and in the later ages, even after 
the lamentable propagation of errors, his memory was never forgotten ; 
and the faith which he had sown, although it lay at death’s door, was 
never quite rooted out. 
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This mission of St. Thomas to India, and his martyrdom 
at “Calamina,” has now been accepted as a fact by many 
oriental scholars. The chief difficulty urged against it has been 
the very vague way in which the term “India” is used by 
ancient writers. Accordingly some critics have placed the 
apostolate of St. Thomas wholly in Central Asia, or in Arabia. 
But there appears to be sufficient evidence in support of the 
tradition of an Indian apostolate, to give it at least a very high 
probability. In any case India to this day invokes St. Thomas 
as her apostle, and as far as we go back in history of Indian 
Christianity, we find traces of this same devotion to St. Thomas. 
But after the martyrdom of St. Thomas we hear but little for 
centuries of the Christians of India. The existence from time 
immemorial on the Malabar coast of Christian communities 
using the Syriac liturgy, shows that they depended directly 
upon the Eastern Church. Even when the whole East was 
in union with Rome, direct communication between India and 
the West was slow and difficult. It is no wonder, then, that 
we hear so little of India in the earlier ecclesiastical historians. 
There is, however, a very important indication of the influence 
of the early Christian Church in India, in the modifications 
introduced into the Vaishnavite forms of Hinduism in the cen- 
turies that followed the first period of Christianity. Hindu 
legend was enriched with episodes borrowed from the Gospels, 
and Christian doctrines but thinly disguised found their way 
into the teaching of some of the southern sects. De Champagny, 
in his history of the Czsars, has shown how much the later 
pagan literature of Rome was leavened by the presence of 
Christianity in the Empire. It would not be difficult to prove 
the same thesis with reference to the later literature of India, 
even in what was still the classical period of Sanskrit. 

Towards the end of the fifth century Nestorianism made 
its way into India, and henceforth for a thousand years the 
Church in India appears to have been what the Church is in 
Abyssinia at the present day, a community fallen away from 
Catholic unity and purity of doctrine, and gradually so corrupted 
as to fall under the influence of surrounding paganism, and 
adopt some of its superstitious practices. Doubtless there were 
always some found faithful among the faithless, but God keeps 
the secret of such lives, and we only know that when at length 
the first missionaries from the West arrived in India, they found 
the Church of St. Thomas fallen into a pitiful state of dis- 
organization and degradation. 
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The arrival of these new missionaries was one of the results 
of the great outburst of apostolic zeal that followed the 
foundation of the two Orders of St. Dominic and St. Francis. 
Early in the fourteenth century, Friars Preachers and Friars 
Minor vied with each other in the attempt to penetrate from 
the countries of the Levant into Central Asia and India. In 
those days India was all but inaccessible from Europe, and 
when in the following century the bold navigators of Portugal 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope, and her soldiers and 
merchants began to establish settlements on the shores of India, 
it was almost as if a new world had been discovered. Although 
the voyage to India took nearly a twelvemonth, men spoke as 
if the far-off land had suddenly been brought near to Europe. 
And in fact, though the voyage was still no easy one, it had 
ceased to be, what it had till lately been, a practically im- 
possible journey. The Franciscans were the first to take 
advantage of this great change. Their first missionaries 
arrived in India in the year 1500, and before twelve months 
were over, Father Peter of Covilhao, the proto-martyr of the 
later Indian missions, had been put to death while preaching 
the faith, From the Portuguese settlements the Franciscans 
gradually extended their labours to the neighbouring territories, 
and when they had been some forty years at work, St. Francis 
Xavier arrived to inaugurate a new period of missionary labours 
and successes in India and the Far East. “Amidst the greatest 
perils by land and sea, which he met with the loftiest courage, 
he carried the Holy Cross as if in triumph through these lands,” 
says the Holy Father in his recent Bull, in the striking passage 
in which he commemorates the “special service” rendered by 
the Society of Jesus in the foundation of the Church of India 
in its modern period. St. Francis, besides doing much to reform 
the life of the Portuguese settlers themselves, completed the 
conversion of the Paravas on the fishery coast, founded the 
Christianity of Ceylon, and converted thousands in the native 
states of Travancore and Cochin. To this day the lands where 
he laboured are the most Christian districts in India. His 
favourite disciples, the poor Parava fishermen, have never lost 
the faith they received from him, and numbers of them, during 
the last terrible famine in Southern India, refused to purchase 
food and life by even a day of simulated apostacy. This 
enduring character of the work of St. Francis is due no doubt 
in no small degree to his personal protection of these missions 
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that were peculiarly his own; but the very system on which 
he worked tended to produce permanent results, for he was not 
content merely to plant the faith, and then pass on to some 
new field of labour. He left everywhere catechists and school- 
masters to work under the guidance of the few priests in each 
mission, and the prayers he taught the people were so arranged 
that each day they were reminded of what he had told them 
of the mysteries of faith and the precepts of the Christian law. 
After his early death his brethren took up and carried on the 
work he had founded. 

In the South, De Nobili began the mission to the Brahmans 
of Madura, and was the first European to learn the hitherto 
unknown sacred language of India, and to read its sacred 
books ; and De Britto, after making thousands of converts, was 
martyred in the Marava country. In the North, Rudolph 
Aquaviva (afterwards martyred in the Isle of Salsette) defended 
Christianity at the Court of the Emperor Akbar.! The Jesuit 
Goes penetrated from India into China, through the highlands 
of the Pamir, and another Jesuit, Andrada, pushed on into 
Thibet through the passes of the Himalayas, and revealed that 
mysterious land to Europe. Later still, Beschi won by his 
epic poem the Zembuvani,a place among the classic poets of 
the South of India, a fact probably unparalleled in the history 
ef literature. 

But while the Jesuits were thus actively engaged in the 
South and the North of India, other Religious Orders were reap- 
ing their full share of the rich harvest. The Franciscans never 
ceased to labour in those fields which they had been the first 
to occupy. The Barnabites and the Oratorians supplied many 
zealous and successful missionaries to India, and to the Carme- 
lites the Church is indebted for the final return of the Syrian 
Christians of India to Catholic unity, and their renunciation of 
the errors of Nestorianism. To this day the Carmelites are 
at work in Cochin and Travancore, the districts where the 
Syrian Christians are most numerous. The Carmelites, too, 


1 * Akbar listened impartially to the arguments of the Brahman and the Musul- 
man, the fire-worshipper, the Jew, the Jesuit, and the sceptic philosopher. The 
history of his life, the Akdbar-ndmah, records such a conference, in which the 
Christian priest, Redif, disputed with a body of Mohammadan mu//ds before an 
assembly of the doctors of all religions, and is given the best of the argument” 
(Hunter, Zhe Indian Empire, p. 239). The ‘‘ Christian priest” of the Persian 
author of the 4kbar-ndmah must have been Father Rudolph Aquaviva. No other 
missionary at the Court of Akbar had a name that could have suggested the form 
Redif. 
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gave to the Indian Church great scholars as well as successful 
missionaries. It was one of their number, Fra Paolino de San 
Bartolomeo, that produced the first Sanskrit grammar composed 
in a European language. 

For at least the first two centuries of the modern missions 
of India, the Kings of Portugal were their great promoters and 
protectors. The annual fleet that sailed from Lisbon to Goa, 
brought out each year bands of missionaries, trained at the 
royal expense in the Universities of Coimbra and Evora. It 
was at the request of a King of Portugal that St. Francis 
Xavier was sent to India. The Indian bishoprics were endowed 
and the establishments of the missions maintained by the open- 
handed munificence of the Portuguese sovereigns. In the 
Bull for the establishment of the Indian Hierarchy, Leo the 
Thirteenth pays a fitting tribute to their generous deeds, done 
in the days when Portugal was still a great power in Europe 
and Asia: 


Besides the anxious labours of the missionaries, the assistance of 
the illustrious Kings of Portugal and the Algarves did much towards 
this splendid spreading of the Christian faith, so that they were 
deservedly praised by the Apostolic See, decause through their instru- 
mentality so large a part of the earth, which was previously unknown, 
was opened up to Europe; and specially because through a knowledge of 
Christian truth it has been gathered to the Church of God. When 
Catholicism had spread widely into the provinces which the Portuguese 
had acquired upon the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, the Popes 
were specially anxious to collect from all parts priests to discharge the 
sacred duties in those lands, and to arrange other things wisely and 
usefully, and specially such as touched the good government of the 
Christians. When the possessions of the Portuguese grew in extent, 
new dioceses were formed in these colonies. Chief among these was 
that of Goa, upon which Paul the Fourth conferred the dignity and 
privileges of an Archbishopric ; next came Cochin and Cranganore ; also 
Meliapur upon the Coromandel coast, which Paul the Fifth erected in 
the city of St. Thomas. The Roman Pontiffs, in grateful memory of 
what the Kings of Portugal and the Algarves had done for the increase 
of the Catholic faith, and because out of their own resources they had 
generously endowed these dioceses, conferred upon them the rights 
of patronage in the new episcopal sees. And when they had thus 
wisely provided for the well-being of the Christian community, both in 
the past and in the recent days, the Pontiffs were full of hope that in a 
little while the light of the Gospel would shine far and wide over 
the peoples of the extreme East, and that the benefits which are its 
consequence, like a most abundant river, would flow out over civil 
society. 
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These hopes were doomed to bitter disappointment. The 
power of Portugal in the Indies waned before the rising maritime 
enterprise of Holland, and the story of how the Dutch com- 
manders persecuted the Catholic missions in the East is a very 
dark chapter in the history of European colonization. The 
decline of Portugal meant fewer missionaries for India, more 
difficult access to the missions, and the gradual impoverishment 
of the establishments already founded at Goa and elsewhere. 
At the same time the long dispute as to the methods to be 
observed in dealing with Hindu traditional customs, the well- 
known controversy on the Malabar rites, checked the progress 
of the southern missions at the moment of their most rapid 
extension. Later still the struggles between the various Euro- 
pean nations that possessed settlements in India, and the long 
series of wars in the last century made the position of the 
Indian missions more and more difficult. Until the middle of 
the century they retained, despite much of evil fortune, no 
small part of the ground they had won. Beschi died about 
1746. His death may be said to mark the beginning of one of 
the dark periods of the history of Christianity in India. An 
unworthy successor of the Kings who had sent Xavier and 
his brethren to India, drove the Jesuits from his dominions and 
from their missions in the East, and such was the storm raised 
against the Society of Jesus by the Governments of Europe, 
that the Holy See, in the Lupe of averting still greater calamities 
from the Church, decreed its suppression. 

This was a heavy blow to the missions of India, but it was 
only the prelude to even greater trials. The outbreak of the 
French Revolution, and the long wars which followed it, led to 
the breaking up of colleges, convents and monasteries in 
Europe, the loss of vocations, the almost complete cessation 
of Catholic missionary enterprise. For fully thirty years there 
was only a handful of priests in the Indian missions, many of 
them old men, for few recruits came from Europe. Christianity 
began to disappear from vast tracts which had once been all 
but entirely Catholic. “In the absence of priests to sustain the 
courage of the Christians, every occasional or local persecution 
told. Tipu, about 1784, forcibly circumcised about thirty thou- 
sand Catholics of Kamara, and deported them to the country 
above the Ghats. Many native Christians lived and died without 
ever seeing a priest ; they baptized their own children, taught 
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them the prayers, and kept up daily worship in their churches.”* 
Even with efforts like these to keep it in check, the work of 
destruction went on apace. The lifetime of an Indian generation 
is a short one, and early in our century thousands of the 
Catholics of India were merely nominal Christians ; they had 
been perhaps baptized, but they knew little or nothing of the 
religion they professed. Their god-parents had knelt at Christian 
altars, but they had never seen priest, altar, or Christian 
Sacrifice, and no one can wonder that they succumbed too often 
to the evil influences of the paganism which surrounded them. 
But still a remnant remained to form the nucleus of new 
mission congregations, and as soon as peace was restored to 
Europe, the voice of the Sovereign Pontiff called back the 
Society of Jesus into active existence, the other Religious Orders 
reoccupied their long desolate cloisters, and the work of recon- 
struction begun in Europe soon made itself felt in distant India. 

The first period of the Indian Church was that of the 
early centuries from the mission of St. Thomas to the arrival of 
the Portuguese. The second begins with the coming of the 
Franciscans in 1500, and ends with the desolate period of ruin 
at the close of the last and beginning of the present century. 
The third period belongs to our own day, and though the first 
epoch begins with St. Thomas and the second with St. Francis 
Xavier, we may hope that the third will, under the patronage of 
these two great saints of India, witness even more glorious 
triumphs than those of past ages. The new period of missionary 
activity in India may be said to date from the Pontificate of 
Gregory the Sixteenth, the immediate predecessor of Pius the 
Ninth. Until the Bull of Pope Gregory, Omnium sollicttudinem, 
decreed the erection of several apostolic vicariates in India, the 
jurisdiction of Goa had extended over whatever was left of 
Christianity in the whole country. But the Portuguese Kings 
were no longer able to give to the missions that aid and pro- 
tection in consideration of which the patronage of Goa and its 
dependencies had been entrusted to them, and in his Bull, Pope 
Gregory declared that “the state of those countries urgently 
required that under the changed circumstances the Apostolic 
See should come to the assistance of religion there in peril,.and 
should modify the form of ecclesiastical government so as te 


* Hunter, /udian Empire, p. 374. Some Protestant writers have spoken of the 
forcible circumcision and deportation of the Christians of Kanara by the tyrant of 
Mysore, as if it were a wholesale voluntary apostasy. 
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secure the safety of the faith.” Unfortunately Portuguese pride 
was touched by an act which signified that their old influence in 
the East was a thing of the past, and although the Pope left all 
the churches actually in the possession of Goanese priests, 
subject to the Archbishop of Goa, a schism followed which 
lasted far into the Pontificate of Pius the Ninth, and was the 
source of endless trouble and scandal. The new missions were, 
nevertheless, successfully organized under the Vicars Apostolic. 
Churches, schools, and later on convents, colleges and seminaries 
rose up throughout the land. For a time the chief work to be 
done was to make the merely nominal Christians into well- 
instructed Catholics, and then, slowly at first, and later more 
rapidly, conversions among the heathen began. The Concordat 
of 1857 put an end to the schism of Goa, and restored the 
unity of the Indian Church, leaving, however, not a few sources 
of difficulty in the existence of a dual jurisdiction in most of 
the missions of the south and west. As the number of Christians. 
and missionaries increased the larger vicariates were divided and 
subdivided, till at length there were more than twenty bishops. 
with a million and a half of subjects in India. It is very likely 
that in the seventeenth century there were actually more 
Christians in India, but this much we may say, that the Church 
was never more securely in possession of what she holds in 
India, more safe from the chances of war and persecution, more 
firmly knit to the centre of Catholic unity, and with a more 
assured future before her. 

It is in these happy circumstances that Leo the Thirteenth 
erects the hierarchy in India. We need not dwell here on the 
events which led up to this event. The mission of Mgr. Agliardi, 
the proposed abolition of the Goanese jurisdiction, the protests 
from Goa and Lisbon, and the subsequent negotiations between 
Portugal and the Holy See. The wisdom of the Sovereign 
Pontiff has found a means of conciliating the goodwill of 
Portugal, consulting the wishes of the Goanese, and at the 
same time gaining the most solid advantages for the Church in 
India. Portugal is again to assist, although in a more limited 
sphere, the missions of India, and Goa retains a dignity befitting 
its illustrious past, and a jurisdiction extending to suffragan 
sees in the south beyond the limits of Portuguese territory. 
The arrangements made with Portugal are put on record by 
the Holy Father in the following important passage of the 
Bull : 
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When the unhappy dissensions which seemed about to break out 
into new evils had died away, Pope Pius the Ninth more than once 
urged upon Pedro, the Most Faithful King, that certain things should 
be settled by a common accord to remedy so many inconveniences: 
Accordingly, a convention was entered into in the year 1857. There 
were many difficulties, however, in the way of the fulfilment of its 
conditions. When, therefore, We, by the supreme mercy of God, 
assumed the government of the Church, after pondering over this most 
serious question, We entered into negotiations with the Government of 
the Portuguese kingdom, calling upon them to act jointly with Us in 
this matter, and to accept such new conditions as the times demanded. 
And when they consented, We Signified our intention in letters 
despatched to our dear son, King Louis, on the sixth day of January 
in the present year, and knowing his justice and desire for peace, We 
solemnly concluded a Concordat by which it became possible to make 
many useful arrangements by a common accord; and these things, 
according to custom, have now been drawn up in writing. In the first 
place the rights of patronage enjoyed by the Kings of Portugal have 
been equitably defined; the Archbishopric of Goa has been raised to 
the dignity of a Patriarchate, its suffragan dioceses have been appointed, 
and the rest of its rights defined. It, moreover, is also fitting that the 
Portuguese Government should assign a certain sum for the support of 
the canons, clergy, and seminaries in each of the above-named dioceses ; 
and also that they should act in concert with the Bishops in the 
establishment of schools for boys, educational establishments for the 
young, and other pious institutions which may conduce to the welfare of 
the Christians or the rooting out of pagan superstitions. For these 
reasons We have a well-founded confidence that henceforth a quiet and 
settled harmony will exist among the peoples of India, and therefore We 
think that the state of Catholicism in the Peninsula on this side of the 
Ganges is so far ripe that its peoples drawing near to the mountain of 
the House of the Lord should enjoy the advantages of a permanent and 
well-ordered system of administration. 


Besides erecting Goa into a Patriarchate, with suffragan sees 
at Cochin, Cranganore, and Meliapore, Leo the Thirteenth 
erects seven archbishoprics—Agra, Bombay, Verapoly, Calcutta, 
Madras, Pondicherry, and Colombo, and at the same time raises 
all the existing vicariates and the prefecture apostolic of Central 
Bengal to the rank of episcopal sees. Probably several of these 
new sees will be subdivided into smaller dioceses at an early 
date. For the moment the number of archbishops in India is 
based rather on the extent of the territory occupied, than on the 
total number of the episcopate. 

Doubtless we shall see before long the new episcopate of 
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India meeting for its first Council. It will present a spectacle 
such as only a Catholic Council can afford—men of half the 
nations of Europe, who have devoted their lives to common 
efforts for the evangelization of a heathen land, meeting under 
the authority of the Head of the Church, surrounded by 
representatives of their clergy, the Hindu and the European 
sharing alike the dignity of the Catholic priesthood, for India 
has already given no small number of her sons to the service 
of the altar. That first Council will mark the beginning of 
a new period of progress for the Catholicity of India. Even if 
that progress is not more rapid than it has been of recent years, 
we may reasonably look forward to great things in the near 
future. But, for all we know, God may have in store even 
greater blessings for the Church in India. His arm is not 
shortened. Even in our days he may give to this long-suffering 
Church saints such as those who preached His Name to her in 
the past; or He may perhaps raise up from among her dark- 
faced millions some Catholic teacher of His law, to exert the 
same magic influence over the Indian mind that was put forth in 
the past by the great teachers of the native creeds of India. 
All this is as yet a dream or a hope of the future, but already 
God has given such rich blessings to the Church’s work in 
India, He has preserved its existence through so much trial and 
suffering, that we may well believe He has a bright future in 
store for this vast portion of His vineyard. 

A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 





























The Gutlt or Innocence of the Jesuit Father 
Petre, Member of the Privy Council under 
; James the Second. 





1. The judgment of history. 2. Biography of Father Petre. 3. The royal petition 
for Petre’s elevation to ecclesiastical honours—Who was its author? Reasons 
for believing it emanated solely from the King. 4. The Pope as judge—Why 
his judgment is of value—His interest in knowing the truth. 5. Rumours 
charged Father Petre with seeking his own ecclesiastical and political preferment. 
6. These rumours known to the Pope—He at first credits them, subsequently 
disbelieves in their truths, and asserts the innocence of Father Petre. 7. Why 
he still refused to promote Father Petre—The verdict of Innocent the Eleventh. 


I. 


1. Most historians have judged very unfavourably of Father 
Edward Petre.2, Lord Macaulay’s criticisms are most severe. 
“This man,” he writes,? “named Edward Petre, was descended 
from an honourable family; his manners were courtly ; his 
speech was flowing and plausible; but he was weak and vain, 
covetous and ambitious. Of all the evil counsellors who had 
access to the royal ear, he bore perhaps the largest share in the 
ruin of the House of Stuart.” Ranke‘ expresses himself in 
similar, though more cautious terms. He characterizes Father 
Petre as a talented man, who, however, was not free from false 
prudence, nor able to see beyond the narrow circle in which he 
had once centred himself. We mention Petre’s ambition (he 
says), which aimed at acquiring a high ecclesiastical dignity, 
1 The writer gratefully acknowledges the loan of the German MSS. of Rev. F. 
Duhr, S.J. This manuscript, now being published under the title, Die Anklagen 
cegen P. Edward Petre (Innsbrucker Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 1885 
November), contains the Latin, Italian, and German texts of nearly all the passages 
cited in these articles. All translations from the Italian and the German, and some 
from the Latin, are by the writer, the sources from which the other translations are 
taken are given. 


2 As well in contemporary accounts and correspondence as in the works of later 
writers the orthography of the name varies: Peter, Peters, Peeters, Petersen, Piter, 
Pitter, Pitters. Petre is undoubtedly the correct form. 

3 The History of England, Edit. London, 1873. 1, 357. 


4 Englische Geschichte, 5, 447, 482, 484. Compare p. 371. 
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such as the Archbishopric of York. Through the General 
of the Jesuits the Pope rebuked the ambition of Father 
Petre, &c. 

Nor have Catholic historians taken a more lenient view. 
In Lingard® we find expressions similar to those of Lord 
Macaulay: “A weak but plausible man.” Also the same 
charge of ambition. Both historians have evidently borrowed 
their opinions from the so-called Memoirs of James the Second 
(Life of James the Second). In reference to this biography, Onno 
Klopp® remarks : “According to these records, four persons met 
together soon after the accession of James the Second: Sunder- 
land, Jermyn, the Irishman Talbot, the Jesuit Petre. They 
arranged to work together for the acquisition of the objects of 
one another's ambition. . . . Father Petre required for himself 
the Cardinal’s hat. If, as there can be little doubt, the records 
of James the Second are trustworthy, Father Petre, under the 
influence of ambition, acted from the very first against the rules 
of his Order.” If Onno Klopp accepted these records as vera- 
cious, the despatches of the Florentine Terriesi, given by the 
Marquise Campana de Cavelli,’ must have confirmed his opinion. 
He could not suspect that these letters were essentially incom- 
plete, even in parts defectively transcribed, and without the 
insertion of the signs usually employed to indicate an omission. 
Crétineau Joly® asserts: Le Pére Petre “se croyait moins lié a 
son Ordre qu’ a la dynastie écossaise.... Si le Comte de 
Sunderland fut traitre . . . le Pere Petre est bien plus coupable 
a notre avis, car il céda ou a une ambition blamable ou a une 
violence morale que ses voeux, que l’intérét de sa Compagnie 
devaient lui faire repousser comme une mauvaise pensée.” The 
same writer had, in his first two editions, accused the Superiors 
of the Society of Jesus of a neglect of duty. This charge, 
however, he withdrew in the third edition: “ Dans les précé- 
dentes éditions de cette Histoire,® nous avions accusé le Général 
de la Compagnie de Jésus de n’avoir pas protesté contre les 
tentatives ambitieuses d’un Jésuite. De nouvelles recherches 
faites aux archives du Gesu a Rome ont été plus heureuses que 
les premicres. Elles nous ont fourni la minute de plusieurs 


5 A History of England. Edit. London, 1830, 4to. 8, 300, 382. 

8 Der Fall des Hauses Stuart. Vienna, 1876. 3, 29. 

7 Les derniers Stuarts a Saint Germaine en Laye. Documents inédits et authen- 
tigues. Paris et Londres, 1871. Two vols. 

8 Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus. Paris, 1851. Third edit. 4, 146, 151. 

9 Loc, cit. p. 146, note. Compare first edition. 4, 187. 
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lettres du Pere Général Thyrse Gonzales qui disculpent entiére- 
ment les chefs de l’Ordre.” 

Of the earlier historians, Dodd” has certainly passed the 
most cautious judgment : “ Among other priests that followed 
the Court, there was one Edward Petre, a Jesuit, a person of 
address, and sufficiently endowed with other qualifications 
becoming his character. . . . Many personai reflections were 
also cast upon Father Petre, which, as perhaps he did not 
deserve, so ’tis not to my purpose to mention them.” 

As in the opinion of Macaulay there is a perhaps of deeper 
guilt, so here there is a perhaps of innocence. Between these 
extremes the judgments of other writers vary, and further 
citations are therefore unnecessary. Before, however, proceeding 
to investigate the accuracy of the facts, and the validity of the 
conclusions founded on them, we must briefly notice the life of 
Father Petre up to the coronation of his royal patron. 

2. Father Edward Petre, the second son of the Baronet 
Sir Francis Petre, was born at London, in the year 1639. He 
made his humanity studies in the College of St. Omer ; entered 
the Society of Jesus, at Watten, in 1652, and made his vows as 
professed on February 2, 1671. Seven years later we find him 
at Canterbury, as Superior of the Jesuits of the Hampshire 
District, and at the same time Vice-provincial of the English 
Province. The Oates Plot brought him to Newgate Gaol,! 
where he was imprisoned. In June or July, 1680, he obtained 
his release through the influence of the Duke of York, after- 
wards James the Second. In August of the same year he was 
appointed Rector of the Jesuits of the London District, and for 
a second time Vice-provincial On November 29, 1680, the 
Provincial, Father John Warner, communicated to Rome that 
Father Spencer (the name under which Father Petre had 
entered the Society) was again in prison with Father Robert 

10 The Church History of England from the year 1500 to the year 1688. Chiefly 
with regard to Catholicks. Brussels, 1742. 3, 422, 424. The new edition of Dodd’s 
by Tierney (London, 1840—1843), five vols., reaches Charles the First. 

4 Such is H. Foley’s corrected date. The Parish Register of St. James’, 
Clerkenwell, has the following notice on Thomas Petre, the brother of the Father: 
** 1631, October 28. Thomas, son to Francis Petre, a Papist, was christened by a 
Seminary Priest in St. John’s.” See H. Foley, Records of the English Province of 
the Sociely of Jesus, vol. vii. 2, 1445. 

12 Compare Records, vol. v. pp. 33, 64, 114. A letter of Father Petre, March 29, 
1680, in which he relates the edifying death of another imprisoned Father, a fellow- 
sufferer, at whose deathbed he was present. Jdid. p. 260. On April 12, 1681, the 


English Provincial communicated to Rome this Father’s death, and praised Father 
Petre’s charity (loc. cit. vol. vii. 2, 787). 
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Petre, and that both longed for martyrdom. In a letter of 
February 18, 1683, Father Warner mentions the release of 
Father Edward on a bail of one thousand florins. In April, 
1683, the name of Father Petre is found in the list of those who 
are described as fit for the office of Provincia]. Such is, in brief, 
the existing information’ on Father Petre up to the accession of 
James the Second (February, 1685). 

3. In the earlier correspondence of the reign there is no 
mention of Father Petre. But from the Lzttere Annue of the 
English Province, it is certain that he was summoned to Court 
immediately after the accession. His name first appears in a 
letter written by James to Innocent the Eleventh, and dated 
October 9, 1685. Precisely this letter introduces us at once to 
the chief facts that have led historians to charge Father Petre 
with ambition. It contained the King’s petition for the elevation 
of Father Petre to ecclesiastical dignities..° It was the first 
step in that long series of negotiations by which attempts were 
persistently made to raise the Jesuit to the rank of a bishop or 
of a cardinal.” On these negotiations hangs the question, Was 
Father Petre guilty of ambition or not? In other words, was 
he in reality the prime mover in these negotiations, or was it the 


13 Records, vol. v. 274. 

14 Records, vol. v. 274. This summons was. due to the King’s personal knowledge 
and appreciation of Father Petre. (See the King’s Letters, Zhe Guilt or Inno- 
cence of the Jesuit Father Petre, art. iii.) The King’s partiality to Catholics 
in general may be ascribed to political as well as to religious causes. By 
espousing the Catholic faith, James the Second had endangered his crown and 
alienated the majority of his subjects. He could, therefore, look for certain 
support only to the Catholic civil, military, and ecclesiastical powers. ‘‘ As James,” 
says Mackintosh, ‘‘ was a conscientious and zealous Catholic, it is probable that he 
was influenced in every measure of his Government by religion, as well as ambition : 
both these motives coincided in their object. His absolute power was the only 
security for his religion, and a Catholic army was the most effectual instrument for the 
establishment of absolute power ” (History of the Revolution, p. 50). 

15 The letter is in the Record Office, Roman Transcripts (Bliss) 1669—1685, n. 37. 
The authentication of the copy bears date June 11, 1879. 

16 Of the despatch of this letter the Nuncio, Count d’Adda, appears to have 
received no information, for in a letter (October 17, 1685) to the Secretary of State, 
he writes for the first time of Father Petre, as of a person hitherto unknown to him. 
The correspondence of the Nuncio with Rome forms the forty-fith and forty-seventh 
volume of the MSS. Alonumenta Brittannica ex autographis Romanorum Pontificum 
deprompta. This valuable collection, formerly in the Record Office, is now in the 
British Museum ; the volumes in question are: Addit. Manuscr. n. 15, 395—15397.- 
The above passage is quoted from the collection, vol. 45, p. 309. In the orthography 
of the name d’Adda is often guided by the English pronunciation, thus, for example, 
he writes Geims for James, and mere for mayor. 

17 The first request of the King was for the promotion of Father Petre to the 
episcopal dignity, for which later on the Cardinalate was substituted. 
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King? The majority of historians have unhesitatingly main- 
tained that James the Second was instigated by the ambition of 
Father Petre. We believe their judgment to be unfounded, 
and opposed to the positive evidence of facts. We believe the 
charge of ambition to be based on no solid foundation, and we 
draw the first reason for this conviction from the testimony of 
Innocent the Eleventh. 

4. Innocent the Eleventh constantly refused the requests of 
James the Second, and among the reasons of his refusal, stated 
his persuasion that the applications proceeded from the ambi- 
tion of Father Petre. This persuasion he afterwards abandoned, 
and distinctly affirmed his disbelief in the Jesuit’s guilt. In this 
declaration we find the first reason for asserting the charge of 
ambition to be unfounded. The testimony of Innocent the 
Eleventh carries great weight. No one certainly was more 
interested in knowing the truth. That the Pope would risk the 
friendship of James the Second by an arbitrary refusal to his 
requests might in any case be difficult to believe. Under the 
peculiar circumstances of the present it is incredible. The Pope 
must have known the special importance the King attached to 
this petition. The King had shown this by the frequent com- 
munication that he addressed to the Vatican on the subject. 
On November 24, 1685, on October 22, 1686, on June 16, 1687, 
on the 24th of September, and on the 22nd of December of 
the same year, he had pressed his suit by personal communi- 
cations.’ In the special embassy of Earl Castelmaine to Rome 
in 1686, and again, in that of Lord Thomas Howard in 1688, 
this request had been expressly included.” Twice had the 
Prime Minister, Sunderland, been directed to instruct the 


18 See Article iii., where translations are given. 

19 Of the ill-success of Castelmaine’s efforts the French Ambassador at Rome 
speaks in a despatch of May 27, 1686: ‘‘ Une des plaintes de l’ambassadeur (Comte 
de Castelmaine) est que le pape ne veut pas donner un titre d’évéque 4 un jésuite 
habile, savant et qui s’est exposé pour la religion, 4 la priére du roi d’Angleterre ; et 
’on voit que le Cardinal Norfolk, n’étant pas favorable a cette instance 4 cause du 
peu de correspondance de l’ordre des dominicains et de la compagnie de jésuites, 
nourrit plutdt les difficultes qu’il ne les aplanit” (Michaud, E. Louis X/V. et 
Innocent XI, d’aprées les correspondances diplomatiques inédites du ministre des 
affaires &rangéres de France. Paris, 1882-83. 2, 113). Of Cardinal Howard, the 
younger brother of the Duke of Norfolk, Terriesi wrote on October 8, 1685, to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany: ‘‘ Grandissime instanze fa il Cardinale Howard per venir 
qua ma Sua Maesta non vuol permettere glielo credendosi che voglia veder prima 
Yesito del’ venturo Parlamento. Ed in effetto ha ragione, perché nel caso presente 
faria a Sua Maesta e a tutti li Cattolici pili male che bene ” (vol. 14, f. 33). Lord 
Thomas Howard was equally unsuccessful. 
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English Agent at Rome to press the matter forward.” A 
memorial had been drawn up and presented to the Pope.”’ The 
energy thus displayed by the King in urging his request must 
have convinced the Pope of its earnestness. On this point too 
he had the assurance of d’Adda, his own Nuncio at London. 
In a despatch of June 28, 1686, d’Adda had told him that the 
King had expressed displeasure at the refusal, and appeared 
determined to insist on the elevation of Father Petre,’ and 
that in a later audience the King had returned to the same 
subject, and had remained unconvinced by his explanation.” 
On October 22, 1686, the Nuncio had received instructions from 
Rome to endeavour to dissuade James the Second from taking 
further steps in the matter.** But on November 8th, he must con- 
fess his want of success.”> In a letter of the 22nd of November, he 
is obliged to repeat that the determination of the King remained 
unshaken, and in a despatch dated April 11, 1687, he mentions 
a long but unsuccessful dispute with the King on the same 
subject.® In the communications of 1688, the Nuncio frequently 
speaks of the King’s importunity in regard to the promotion of 
Father Petre. Thus onthe 9th of August, the King, he said, 
had spoken about the rank of bishop for Father Petre, and 
cited the case of a Carthusian who had just been made Arch- 
bishop ; on the 17th of September, the Nuncio writes of a long 
conversation with the King, who, in favour of Father Petre, 
had again pleaded the instance of Father Nitard. On the 24th 
of September he says, “Sunderland will not further urge the 
advancement of Father Petre, but the King, so thinks Sunder- 
land, has already gone too far in the matter of the Cardinalate 
to think of receding. The King will yield to the Pope, but 
then the Pope must nominate Father Petre as Cardinal.” To 
his representations as to the difficulties in the way, the King 
would not listen. ‘“ Sunderland,” writes the Nuncio, in the 
despatch of the 3rd of October, “has communicated to me that 
he has received a pressing letter from the Queen in the matter 
of Father Petre. The King, in spite of all objections, remains 

20 See Article iii. 

“1 See Article iii. 

*2 Monumenta. Brit. vol. 45, f. 516. Compare vol. 46, f. 88. 

*3 Loc. cit. vol. 45, f. 523 seq. The Nuncio repeats the same opinion in the 
despatch of September 6, 1686, vol. 45, f. 89. 

*% Loc. cit. vol. 46, f. 142. 

* Loc. cit. vol. 46, f. 160. Almost the same in the despatch of April 25, 1687, 


f. 292. 
*6 Loc. cit. vol. 46, f. 181—185, and f. 281. 





















































384 The Guilt or Innocence 
firm in his purpose, and will write further to the Pope on 
the subject.” 

These repeated requests of the King, and the letters of the 
Nuncio, must have made Innocent the Eleventh thoroughly 
aware of the earnestness with which the applications of James 
the Second were made, and of the danger to which his own 
refusals might thus expose the friendly relations between the 
Vatican and the English Court. He had thus strong reasons for 
minutely examining the subject from all its points and bearings. 

But there was yet another_motive which must have urged 
him to carefully investigate the case of Father Petre. The 
promotion of the Jesuit was not only desired by the English 
King, but was also urged by the Florentine Court, and by other 
persons of influence. The Grand Duke of Tuscany had 
instructed Terriesi, his Ambassador at London, to support the 
King’s application. From a letter, too, of the Minorite, Fra 
Giovanni di St. Maria, December 22, 1687, to the Grand Duke, 
we learn that endeavours to influence the Curia in favour of 
Father Petre® were simultaneously being made from other 
quarters. In his reply of the 30th of December to this letter, the 
Grand Duke expressed his concurrence with the views of James 
the Second, and again instructed his Ambassador in London to 
promote the project.” 

It is clear, then, that very considerable pressure was exerted 
on the Pope, and in consequence it is equally manifest that the 
Pope would give the question every consideration. Regard for 
two Catholic allies, and desire to maintain diplomatic relations 
of such service to the Church, must have led him to examine the 
subject with every care and diligence. Such being the case, it is 
evident that the disbelief of Innocent the Eleventh in the 
rumours that attributed the King’s desire for the promotion of 
Father Petre to the ambition of the latter, has a special weight 
and a particular claim to our consideration. 

5. Of the existence of these rumours we have abundant proof 
in the despatches of the Florentine Ambassador at London. In 


7 Vol. 47, f. 196, 243, 255 seq., 279 seq. 

%8 Sce Terriesi’s despatch, 3°; Nov. The whole of Terriesi’s correspondence, 
from the year 1675-1691, lies in the transcripts from the Florentine Archives. It fills 
twenty-four volumes in the British Museum—Aadd. A7SS, 25,358—25,381. All cita- 
tions are made according to the volume; thus the above despatch is vol. 18, 
fol. 11, seq. 

29 British Museum, Add. A/SS. n. 9,341, f. 35. 
* Lac. £35. 
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the very first letter in which Terriesi mentions the name of 
Father, he speaks of the reports that ascribed all the King’s 
doings to the directions of the Jesuit. On July }4, 1686, Terriesi 
writes to the Grand Duke: “ Let your Highness prepare to hear 
continually fresh news of this country, as well in regard to its 
temporal as to its spiritual affairs, for the King seems resolved 
to press forward in the matter of religion as far as he can. And 
the Jesuit Peter who governs him is the man to push him to 
extremes, without reflecting on the consequences.” *! 

Let us compare this despatch with that sent by the same 
writer on the same day to the Secretary of State at Florence. 
The language, it will be seen, is very different. We cite the 
passage referring to the above-mentioned reports: “T7hey say... 
that great steps may be expected in favour of the Catholics, 
. . . and in order to ensure as much success as possible, every 
attention should be paid to the advice of the Jesuit Peter (who, 
they will have it, governs at present the will of his Majesty the 
King).”* 

We see that in the first letter everything was certainty, but 
in the second all is rumour. What Terriesi had first stated as a 
fact he now softens down to a hearsay.* Evidently, then, there 
was a public report that Father Petre was the mainspring in the 
movements of the English Court. We find the same rumour in 
another of Terriesi’s despatches, dated *3 a He writes: “As 
it is now Jelieved by the fanatics and the Protestants that the 
Jesuits are at present the primo mobile of the Government, they 
have come to the conclusion that its sentiments and projects are 
consequently these, namely, to place no further restriction on 
the advancement of the Catholic interests... .”** Here again 
rumour attributes the reported anti-Protestant plans of the 

31 Vol. 15, f. 158. Campana de Cavelli, 2, 113. 

®2 Vol. 15, f. 160, seq. Failing in the Collection of Campana de Cavelli. 

33 In other matters also Terriesi mentions one and the same thing, now as a 
certainty, now as a rumour. On October 12, 1685, he writes to the Secretary of 
State about the approaching arrival of Bishop Leybourne: ‘ Li quali (regolari) di gia 
sendo tutti in un allarme, combinano come diffendere si possano dalla riforma che 
volessi far delli loro costumi.” The religious will not obey ‘‘e li Benedettini e li 
Gesuiti se no devano di gia essere explicati,” On the +%th of October he announces 
that the Superiors of the Jesuits have answered, in regard to the Bishop, ‘‘ Non essere 
stata la questione se si doveva ricevere, ma come si dovesse ricevere....’ On the 
z sth of November, the rumour that the Jesuits and the Benedictines would not obey 
the Bishop, has disappeared, and immediately afterwards he communicates that the 
Jesuits and all the other religious had submitted on the arrival of the Bishop (vol. 14, 


f. 46, 77, 84, 103). 
4 Vol. 15, f. 217. 
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386 The Guilt or Innocence 
Government to the Jesuits, respectively to Father Petre. The 
following despatch of = Now, 1686, shows again how, in regard to 
Father Petre, Terriesi’s information was restricted to rumours: 
“ And then” (next Christmas), he says, “the aforesaid member 
of their Society, Father Petre, will be proclaimed Archbishop 
in partibus, to whom the King has given the charge of his 
chapel, after having petitioned His Holiness for the above- 
named dispense (z.e. for the Archbishopric), together with the 
dispensation (ze. that required by Father Petre as Jesuit), to 
accept it instead of the Cardinalate, which, z¢ zs sazd, his Majesty 
has not yet been able to obtain for him, and after having made 
him his Grand Almoner; rumour says that his Majesty holds him 
in very high esteem... .” Later on in the same despatch he 
adds: “But zt zs believed that if the said Father Peter lives he 
will become Cardinal, notwithstanding the report which is here 
current that he had not as yet been created, on account of the 
little liking the Pope entertains for all the members of his 
Society.”* 

In the commencement of his despatch of the jth of 
December to the Secretary of State, Terriesi speaks again 
positively. “The Jesuit Father Peter rules his Majesty’s mind 
more than ever, and, as a large share of the ecclesiastical regimen 
which the King conducts according to his direction has been 
handed over to him, they say that Cardinal Howard at Rome 
will no longer have that part there in the management of the 
affairs of his Majesty and of the clergy of England, which it is 
otherwise believed that he would have had. . . .”*° 

But even this despatch, we see, is mingled with hearsay. 
From the mention of the Cardinalate, of which there had so far 
been no question in the negotiations, it is clear that Terriesi 
did not as yet possess any certain information on the subject. 
The negotiations had in fact so far been held a secret. Terriesi, 
therefore, could gather his information only from what he heard 
said.*? These hearsays in substance asserted that great religious 





35 Vol. 16, f. 47, seq. 

6 Vol. 16, f. 88. Compare Campana de Cav. 2, 127. 

7 Tn his despatch of the 8th of November, d’Adda speaks of the secrecy that had 
been observed in the negotiations. He writes: ‘*. . . Those who are privy to the 
demand, and they are few, the King having wished to keep it secret, have persuaded 
him that it would bea favour easy to obtain, although the first time that I spoke to 
him on the subject his Majesty appeared convinced of the reasons I adduced to the 
contrary, and the Conte de Castelmaine, who is supported especially by the said Father 
Pitters” (‘* Il Signor Conte de Castlemaine il quale é sostenuto, particolarmente dal 
detto P. Pitters. ...” The support of Father Petre clearly does not refer to the 
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of Father Edward Petre. 387 
changes were anticipated; that these innovations were to be 
ascribed to the Jesuits, especially to Father Petre, who, it was 
said, governed the King; that Father Petre would be made 
Archbishop and probably Cardinal, and that he would then take 
the management of affairs out of the hands of Cardinal Howard. 

The rumours that made the King a mere instrument in the 
hands of his Jesuit adviser were among the most common. 
Terriesi again recurs to them on the ;3th of August. He writes 
thus: “But to the King is more than all intolerable the report 
that they circulate, attributing all the disorders to the Jesuit’s 
counsel, by which, ‘hey say, that his Majesty is completely 
governed, Yet / believe it to be in a great measure a calumny ; 
still the Jesuits his Majesty has so frequently around him, make 
zt suspicious, and it will be worse if Father Petre becomes 
Cardinal, as zt zs said for certain that the King wishes, for they 
cannot tolerate being governed by the Jesuits, who are the only 
objects of their aversion, and whose vengeance they fear, as they 
know they merit it. Yet the chief measures in reality proceed 
from his Majesty, under the direction of the High Chancellor and 
of my Lord Sunderland ; both desire to sacrifice the country to 
their ambition and their own interests.” *® 

To what absurd statements these reports gave rise, we may 
learn from another of Terriesi’s despatches, dated the ;3th of 
November, and addressed to the Grand Duke. Among other 
things he says: “But the Jesuits have heard with such dis- 
pleasure of His Holiness’ refusal, whatever its nature may be, 
that they have persuaded the King that now is the time to show 
His Holiness some resentment. They have proposed to his 
Majesty the recall of his Minister from Rome, and the dismissal 
of the Nuncio from England, as it is to him they attribute all 
the objections and hindrances that come from His Holiness. 
But it has been finally resolved and executed that the King is 
to write His Holiness a dry and curt letter, in which he is to 
signify to him that it was no longer the episcopal dignity 
but the Cardinalate he now required; and to conclude by 


object of Castlemaine’s mission, but to the favour which the Father had always shown 
him, and which he thinks to repay by promoting his patron’s advancement) will not 
cease urging the matter with great warmth, believing thereby to do something agree- 
able both to the King and to the said Father (v. 46, f. 160. Almost the same in the 
despatch of April 25, 1687, f. 292). 

38 Campana de Cav. 1,141, omits the first set of words in italics, without giving 
any signs of omission. With ‘It will be worse” (Peggto sara), he begins a fresh 
sentence. The complete despatch, vol. 17, f. 219. 
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saying that he could be a good Roman Catholic, and yet 
separate from the Court of Rome. His Majesty then told the 
Nuncio the substance of what he had written to His Holiness, 
and added that also this should be written, that, as long as he 
lived and reigned, no one should ever be made Cardinal at 
England’s request unless Father Pitter were first made.”*® The 
reader has only to compare these words with the real contents of 
the King’s letter (which we shall give later on, cf. Art. ITI.), to 
recognize their fictitious character.” 

Such were the rumours cancerning the Jesuits and Father 
Petre propagated in England. In substance they asserted that 
the Jesuits, through their leading member at Court, Father 
Petre, governed the King in all things, and in consequence, if 
not openly, they at least implicitly affirmed that Father Petre 
was the author of the applications for his own promotion. 
These reports must have received colouring from the following 
announcement in the Loudon Gazette: “Whitehall, November 11, 
1687. This day the Honourable and Reverend Edward Petre, 
Clerk of the closet to his Majesty, was sworn of his Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, and accordingly took his place 
at the board.” 

James the Second had, for reasons which we shall afterwards 
mention, appointed Father Petre as Privy Councillor. But the 
object desired was not attained. The appointment only caused 
among Protestants and many Catholics a storm of indignation, 
which Terriesi, in his despatches of the 24th of November*® and 
of the 2": 4 describes to the Grand Duke. This step of the 
King could only strengthen the reports of Father Petre’s ambi- 
tious schemes. If in England the rumours were exaggerated, 
they were not likely to be diminished by their journey to Rome. 
Fama crescit eundo. Into their truth or falseness Innocent the 
Eleventh had, as we have shown, special reasons to inquire. 

6. It is difficult to state when any such rumours first arrived at 





39 Vol. 18, f. 11, seq. In the collection of Campana de Cav. this despatch is to be 
found (2, 148), but very incomplete. Some sentences are omitted without the usual 
signs ; the most important passage in favour of Father Petre also fails, but the signs 
of omission are used. 

4° British Museum, Add, MSS. n. 9, 341, f. 113; Dodd, Church History, iii. 512; 
English in Records, v. 279, seq. 

41 Oliver, G. Collections towards illustrating the Biography of the Scotch, English, 
and Irish Members SJ. Ed. 1838, p. 149. 

# Vol. 18,f.25. This part of the despatch is omitted by Campanade Cav. Terriesi 
mentions the same on Dec. 1. See f. 38. 

#3 Vol. 18, f. 50. 
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the Pope’s ear. His first reply to the King’s request leaves the 
question unanswered. The Letter is dated November 24, 1685. 
We quote the passage in which the Pope refuses to sanction the 
promotion of Father Petre. It runs thus: “We now feel con- 
siderable annoyance in what regards the professed of the Society 
of Jesus, whom you desire Us to raise to the Episcopal dignity, 
for although he may possess eminent virtues and special claims, 
nevertheless the Constitutions of his Society do not permit Us 
to comply with your Majesty’s wishes, lest we should introduce 
a precedent that would be extremely dangerous to the approved 
Institutions of the Society, and would greatly relax religious 
discipline.” # 

But in his second refusal to the King’s renewed application, 
we find that the Pope has reasons that he scarcely likes to 
communicate in writing. The letter was written on the 16th of 
August. Referring to the subject of Father Petre’s promotion, 
he says: “... As to what you have repeated in favour of Our 
beloved son, Edward Petre, of the Society of Jesus, as We would 
willingly oblige your Majesty, so do We especially regret that 
the former difficulties are such that We cannot with a safe 
conscience comply with your request. But since it is well 
known to us that your Majesty has always in view the glory 
of God and His Church, for which cause you have brought your 
kingdom and self into great difficulties, We cannot suppose that 
you will press us to anything that We judge contrary to that 
glory. But your Majesty will be better informed in this matter 
by our brother Ferdinand, Archbishop of Amasia. We wish 
your Majesty prosperity, and impart to you Our Apostolical 
benediction.” * 

The concluding words show us that Innocent the Eleventh 
had grounds which he deemed it more prudent to communicate 
by word of mouth than by a written letter. Still, from the 
King’s answer, it does not appear that any personal objections 
against Father Petre had been urged. Nor does the despatch 
from the Papal Secretary of State, sent on the 16th of August 
to the Nuncio, contain anything of this nature. Possibly the 
Archbishop had received instructions which, in consideration 
of the King’s personal obstinacy, he had judged better to 
withhold. 


4 L.c. f. 295. 
British Museum. Add. AZSS. n. 9,341, f. 73 Dodd, Church History of England, 
iii, 511, seq.; second half of the letter, English Records, v. 278. 
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However this may have been, it is certain that Innocent the 
Eleventh was, in 1687, fully informed of what rumour said of 
Father Petre. His first persuasion was one of its truth. Towards 
the end of that year, Lytkot, the English agent in Rome, dis- 
covered that the Pope had expressed to the General of the 
Society of Jesus his belief that Father Petre was the author of 
the applications for his own promotion. Lytkot at once sought 
an audience with the Pope. Of this audience the Papal Secretary 
of State wrote, on October the 6th, to the Nuncio at London as 
follows: “ The Knight Lytkot has explained to the Pope that 
Father Petre is not to blame for the King’s persistency.” The 
Pope, he adds, had said: “ The knight's suspicion of a collusion 
may have arisen from some word that was said on the matter to 
the Father-General of the Jesuits, who, impelled by the zeal 
which he has for the maintenance of the religious discipline in 
his Order, thought well to write on the subject to the Father- 
Provincial (of England), I communicate all this, not that you 
should speak of it to others, but merely for your own 
information.” 

The discovery that Lytkot had made was communicated to 
London. We gather the fact from a despatch of the Nuncio. 
On the 19th of October he writes that Sunderland had told him 
of the arrival of a despatch from the English agent in Rome, in 
which communication it was stated that the Pope had sent his 
confessor, Father Maracci, to the General of the Society, “to 
acquaint him with the sentiments of the Pope in this affair, as 
His Holiness was persuaded that the said Father was the 
promoter of the King’s application, and not that his Majesty 
was impelled thereto by his own inclinations, adding that the 
Cardinal Norfolk was the person who had given His Holiness 
the same impression. Such being the case, his Majesty was 
bound to prove the contrary, in order to make good the repu- 
tation of Father Pitters, and to justify his importunity, and 
to show that he had written with this conviction. I have 
endeavoured,” continues the writer, “to remove a prejudice so 
injurious to the Cardinal in the King’s estimation, but have 
found great difficulty therein.” 

Of this communication from the Pope through Father 
Maracci, the General of the Society speaks in the following 
letter, which he in consequence sent to the English Provincial, 
Father John Keynes. He writes thus: 


46 Vol. 46, f. 380. “ Lic. f. 382, seq. 
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Nous avons un Pape non-seulement trés saint par son titre, mais 
saint en vérité, et qui ne recherchant que le plus grand bien de |’Eglise 
s’y consacre entitrement. Comme il est dépouillé de toute affection 
de la chair et du sang, il a en horreur dans les ecclésiastiques, principa- 
lement dans les religieux, tout ce qui révéle ambition. De la vient 
que comme Sa Saintété soupconne que la demande de la pourpre romaine 
en faveur du Pere Edward Petre, faite par le roi de ’ Angleterre, que sa 
Béatitude chérit tendrement et regarde comme lapotre de la Grande-Bretagne 
et auguel par consequent elle tient a faire plaisir, prend sa source dans les 
prétentions et Pambition de ce Pere, la chose lui a souverainement déplu. 
Sa Sainteté est contristée de se voir reduite 4 la cruclle alternative ou 
de créer cardinal un Jesuite ambitieux, ou de refuser 4 un roi quelle 
chérit ce que celui-ci lui demande. C’est ce que m’a déclaré le R. P. 
Louis Maracci, confesseur de Sa Sainteté, et il m’a dit d’écrire au Pere 
Petre, afin qu’ 4 l’imitation des Cardinaux Bellarmin, Tolet, Jean de 
Lugo et des autres religieux de la Compagnie qui n’ont accepté la 
pourpre que malgré eux et par contrainte, il refuse de toutes ses forces 
cet honneur et qu’il persuade au roi de se désister de cette proposition, 
ou plutdt de cette demande.** 

Here, then, we have positive proof that the Pope credited 
the rumours that attributed the King’s persistency to the ambi- 
tion of Father Petre. We lay stress on this fact. Innocent the 
Eleventh is now prepossessed with a persuasion of Father Petre’s 
guilt. He was therefore in a disposition to be sceptical of what 
might be said in the accused’s exculpation, and to be severe 
and critical in examining any justification. Yet Innocent the 
Eleventh retracts his condemnation and distinctly asserts his 
disbelief in the charge against Father Petre. But we must 
return for a moment to the letter of the Jesuit General. On 
its reception, the English Provincial replied by a full justification 
of Father Petre. This letter is unfortunately lost; but its 
contents are of little importance. The fact is certain that it 
was handed to the Pope, and that after its perusal he directed 
his confessor Maracci to tell the General of the Society: “ Qu’ 
ne lui restait aucun soupcon au sujet de l’ambitieux dessein 
prété & ce Jésuite.’ No more impartial judge could have pro- 
nounced the charge of ambition to be unfounded ! 

The King also had written to Rome to justify Father Petre, 
and to the King also Innocent the Eleventh now expressed the 
same sentiments. His letter, dated February 14, 1688, runs as 
follows : 

In answer to what your Majesty signified by your letter of the 
22nd of December last, concerning a suspicion of the canvassing of 
4 Crétineau Joly, Hist, de la Comp. de Jésus, third ed. 4, 147, seq. 
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our beloved son Father Edward Petre, we would have you persuaded 
that we ground a full belief in what you testify, and have a high opinion 
of the virtues and merits of the said Father, but the reason of our not 
fulfilling your wishes is from those difficulties which have and do still 
lie in the way; which we have taken care to inform you of by your 
Ministers that resided here, and more than once by our own Legate, 
and by the same shall you again be informed. But having in mind the 
filial devotion of which you have given signal proofs, and continue to 
give them daily more and more, we justly hope that our mature delibera- 
tion in the affair will be taken in good part. We pray God, &c.*® 


Twice in the clearest terms did Innocent the Eleventh state 
his satisfaction with the justifications of Father Petre; he had 
no longer any suspicion (aucun soupcon) of his ambition; he 
believed the charges to be unfounded. 

7. It only remains for us to answer the question: If the Pope 
was convinced that the accusation was a calumny, why did he 
still refuse to grant the King’s request? We reply that the 
Pope had other reasons for his continued refusal. He had 
mentioned them in his first letter to James the Second; he 
refers to them again in his last. The Constitutions of the 
Society of Jesus and the maintenance of religious discipline 
were obstacles to Father Petre’s promotion. To preserve Reli- 
gious Orders in their integrity and discipline in its perfection 
are the peculiar obligations of every Pope. But for the severe 
ascetical spirit of Innocent the Eleventh they were sacred duties 
on which none but the gravest reasons would persuade him 
to encroach.°° There undoubtedly were grave reasons for 


9 Records, V. 282; British Museum, Addit. MSS. n. 9, 341, f. 40; Dodd, lc. 
3) 513- 

*0 The refusal of Innocent the Eleventh to confer an ecclesiastical dignity on a 
Jesuit casts no reflection on the contrary action of other Popes. As the See of Rome, 
with a view to the welfare of the universal Church, has legitimately approved the 
Rules of Religious Orders, so with the same object it has lawfully authorized exceptions. 
That Innocent the Eleventh did not consider the case of Father Petre to justify such 
an exception, is sufficiently explained by the personal character of the Pope and by 
the peculiarities of the case. Innocent was a zealous and conscientious opponent 
of all that savoured of nepotism or of favouritism in general, and he was a rigid 
upholder of religious discipline. (See Hergenrother, Handbuch der Allegemeinen 
Kirchengeschichte, b. 2, s. 537, Freiburg, 1877). He had given no precedent that 
could authorize a similar grant. (See d’Adda’s Despatch, June 28, 1686, vol. 45, 
f. 516, cf. vol. 46, f. 88.) On the contrary, he had refused the King of Poland’s 
application in favour of Father Vota; and yet the latter had induced Sobieski to 
embrace the object dearest to the Pope’s heart, the alliance against the Turks. 
(On Father Vota, see Crétineau-Joly, 4, 149, seq. f. 438, seq.) And he had refused a 
similar application from the King of Spain in favour of a Jesuit, as bishop of India. 
(See d’Adda’s Jnustructions, vol. 46, f. 142.) To grant the request of James the 
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sanctioning an exception to a general rule, but the weight of 
these reasons was greatly counterbalanced by the dictates of 
prudence. The number and influence of Father Petre’s enemies 
were increasing. To heap honours on an unpopular favourite 
might only serve to increase the animosities of jealous rivalry. 
Sunderland, the King’s Prime Minister, was now against Father 


Petre. An indication of this is found in Terriesi’s despatch of 


the 23 of February, 1688: “One now observes,” he says, “the 


most intimate friendship between the Nuncio and My Lord 
Sunderland ; it is attributed to the steps which the two are 
taking to prevent Father Pitter becoming Cardinal, as Sunder- 
land fears to lose the royal favour, because, according to what 
is said, in such an event Petre would govern everything, as the 
Cardinal Wsei (Wolsey) governed, and others before him...” 

From another of Terriesi’s letters we learn that also the 
French Ambassador was opposing the Jesuit’s promotion. On 
the 24 February Terriesi writes : 

5 March 

His Holiness ought not to find any difficulty in believing the King’s 
assertions (which, I venture to say, are given his Majesty by the Spirit 
of God) rather than those of Father Petre’s enemies, which spring (as I 
have already written) from a desire of bringing their own interests to 
the front. If His Holiness were once convinced of this truth, I do not 
know why (supposing he does want to give for future times a precedent 
of having given a cap to a Jesuit at a King’s request) ** why he does not 
make it appear, as if he conferred the Cardinalate alone for the cause of 


Second would thus have compromised his former decisions, while the advantages 
to be gained by the concession were, as we shall presently show, very problematical. 
Thus placed face to face with a certain ecclesiastical law, and only a probable utility 
to the Church by an exception, we believe that the personal character of the Pope 
chiefly determined him to maintain the former in its fullest integrity. Certain it is 
that this reason was continually urged by the Pope, and that the Papal Nuncio at 
London was instructed to represent to the King the inviolability with which His 
Holiness had hitherto preserved the Constitutions of the Society, as a means of 
dissuading his Majesty from taking further steps in the matter. (See d’Adda’s 
Instructions, vol. 46, f. 142.) 

51 Machintosh, History of the Revolution in England in 1688, ed. London, 
1834, writes of the year 1688: ‘‘ Petre, through whom he (Sunderland) formerly 
had a hold on the Jesuit party, became now a formidable rival for power ” (p. 229). 
(Sunderland) ‘‘ The most unprincipled, the most adroit, and, perhaps, the most able, 
of that compound class of ministers, half-statesman, half-intriguer, he signally failed 
and neither his subsequent re-assent nor useful services have rescued his name from 
contempt” (p. 452). 

52 Vo]. 18, f. 189, the French Ambassador, Bourepans, writes in similar terms, 
Mazure, Hist. de la Revolution de 1688 en Angleterre, Paris, 1825, 2, 309. 

83 The brackets are our own, but the words following the first ‘‘ why—perche” 
are evidently parenthetical, and the writer thrown out of his construction repeats the 
‘* why—perche ” a second time. 
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God ; which after all seems more likely to suffer from the present refusal 
than the future from such an example. 

I pity His Holiness the Pope if he does not so easily yield to the 
King’s reasons, just because they are counterbalanced by the Nuncio’s 
objections. If only His Holiness knew that the Nuncio’s difficulties 
were the suggestions of the French Ambassador for French interests, 
and of My Lord Sunderland for his own, perhaps he would change his 
mind. 

If he were aware too that it is the business of France to keep this 
kingdom always in disunion and to make it incapable of hindering the 
devastation of all Christendom ; as it is the effort of My Lord Sunder- 
land to maintain himself in the power he holds, and to preserve his 


754 


popularity. . . 
From the foregoing despatches we see that also the Nuncio, 
who took his clue from the bearing and the instruction of the 
Vatican, was favouring the opposition to Father Petre’s advance- 
ment. But he himself tells us the same in a letter to the Roman 
Secretary of State. On February 13, 1688, he writes: “... In 
regard to the affair of Father Pitters, I have on my side the 
Queen and Milord Sunderland, who, though they cannot oppose 
themselves directly to the King’s wishes, yet it is a great point 
in my favour that they endeavour to moderate them as much 
as possible, and I never cease to assiduously cultivate and foster 
these sentiments in them.”® The Nuncio, we may remember, 
had received instructions to try and dissuade the King from 
urging his request, but to Terriesi d’Adda’s conduct naturally 
appeared incomprehensible. He is indignant, and tells the 
Secretary of State as much in his communication of the 3% 
April: “I well believe that your most illustrious Excellency 
does not understand the conduct of this Nuncio in regard to the 
affair of Father Piter, for, as I have already written, no one here 
understands it. One sees the relations between the French 
Ambassador and My lord Sunderland ever growing closer, and 
a sycophancy paid to the last by the Nuncio quite unbecoming 
his dignity . . . it is most certain that this Sunderland supports 
him, as by his proceedings he thus strengthens the party opposed 
to Father Petre (whom he believes to be his mortal enemy) and 
impedes his advancement to a post that would be his fall.” °° 
The Jesuit had thus powerful enemies both within and 
without the Court. His promotion would have increased their 
bitterness. Common prudence, then, required the Pope to use 


* Vol. 18, f. 211. 5° Record Office, Roman Transcripts, 1688. 
56 Vol, 19, f. 44, seq. 
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extreme caution in regard to the King’s request. But there 
were other grounds on which caution was equally necessary. The 


more the number of enemies had increased, the louder had 
grown the voice of opposition. It had endeavoured to convince 
Innocent that Petre was an ambitious schemer, and it had failed. 
But it was not silenced. Now the Jesuit was denounced as a 
subverter of the Church, now he was an ally of France, and now 
a Nationalist, a political firebrand whose violence would set 
the kingdom ina blaze, and the like. Father Petre, it will be 
remembered, had been sworn as Privy Councillor. This oath 
was represented to the Vatican as illicit and subversive of the 
Church authority. On this accusation Terriesi can give infor- 
mation. On the ;y he writes: “ The complaint made at Rome 
against Father Piter about the oath taken by the Catholic 
Councillors of State is nothing more than a persecution of the 
clerical party ; were it not so, they would have brought the oath 
to the King, who would have corrected what was not Catholic, 
and not have carried it to the Pope, in order to create a new 
difficulty for his Majesty. I don’t see how this Father can be 
much blamed in the matter, as of all the Catholic Councillors 
he was probably the last to take the oath.” *” 

A despatch from Cardinal d’Estreés to Louis the Fourteenth 
bears on the same subject. We quote from the communication 
dated Rome, May 11, 1688, but give the Cardinal’s opinion for 
what it is worth. He writes: “... le Cardinal de Norfolk, 
pour discréditer le Pere Peters dans l’esprit du pape, lui montra 
un serment que prononcent les membres du conseil secret du 
roi d’Angleterre, serment de défendre tons les droits annexés 
a la couronne d’Angleterre par les décrets du parlement. Le 
Cardinal de Norfolk soutenait que ces décrets étaient schis- 
matiques, et qu’ils faisaient du roi chef de |’Eglise anglicane.”* 

The branding of Father Petre as an ally of France would 
have little influence with the Curia, but the third charge, which 
attributed to the Jesuit a rash intemperate zeal, and traced to 
his hand the imprudent and violent measures of the King, was 
an accusation that would weigh heavily against his promotion. 
One thing was clear—a violent policy was to be condemned. 
But it was not clear whether Father Petre was the adviser of 
such a policy or not. The King had acted unwisely in many 
ways; the King had made Father Petre one of his Privy 
Councillors, and public opinion proclaimed Father Petre the 


57 Vol. 19, f. 116. 58 G. Michaud, l.c. 2, 118. 
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author of the King’s folly. There was thus a strong supposition 
against the Jesuit. In the face of this, most men would have 
condemned a step that placed still greater power in the hands 
of a statesman so strongly suspected of rash imprudence. Of 
the truth or falseness of these suspicions Innocent could scarcely 
judge. At the moment when political movements are passing, 
when party spirit is high, and more than all when intrigue is 
at work, an outsider can seldom trace the policy of a court to 
its real author, or gauge the actors at their real worth. He 
can hear what friends and enemies allege; but who is right 
and who wrong he can hardly tell with certainty. In this 
uncertainty Innocent the Eleventh must have been placed, and 
the doubt may have suggested refusal as the more prudent 
course. 

With the charge of a rash and unwise zeal in Father Petre 
we are not at present concerned.” Our inquiries are confined 
to his moral integrity. Was he ambitious or was he not? A 
contemporary of his own age, a censor at one moment pre- 
possessed against him, a judge whose uprightness none can 
call in question, has heard the charge, examined the evidence, 
and pronounced the accusation groundless. This judgment we 
cite as the first proof of our assertion that the condemnation 
which most historians have passed on Father Petre is a judgment 


unfounded on fact. 
CECIL C. LONGRIDGE. 


59 Besides the reasons already given for the Pope’s refusal there might Zerhaps be 
cited : that James the Second in the opinion of Innocent was seeking an undue 
power in ecclesiastical matters (see Onno Klopp, Der Fall des Hauses Stuarts, 
Wien, 1876, vol. iii. pp. 198, 199, 399, 400); that Father Petre was said to favour 
the policy of France, to which the Pope was opposed (see I.c. 389); and that the 
Courts of Madrid and of Vienna were opposed to the promotion (see l.c. p. 213; 
Anhang, II. and p. 305). We have said ‘ perhaps,” for whether these motives 
really existed and whether they influenced the Pope’s decisions are points in which 
any degree of certainty is difficult to attain. 

6 A few remarks on the subject will be found in Art. III. 
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A PRETTY little sea-side town is the Ilfracombe of the nineteenth 
century. Its streets on a summer morning echo with the 
cheerful sound of coach-horns, the rumbling of wheels, and the 
tramp of many feet. Horses stand waiting at the doors of 
hotels and lodging-houses, impatiently champing their bits and 
rattling their bright harness as they turn every now and then to 
survey the pleasure-seekers, young and old, that, laden with 
luncheon baskets of every description, are crowding into the 
waggonettes behind them. Over rough roads, and up steep 
hills, they will have to drag their load to-day, if the tourists are 
bent upon visiting Lynton or Lynmouth, or beautiful Morthoe 
and its breezy downs. But, as the drivers will tell you, “ Hilfra- 
combe ’osses doan’t think nothin’ of ’2//s, they bean’t like the 
Lundon ’osses as parties brings down, an as jibs at the first bit 
of risin’ ground.” 

In the harbour below steamers shriek and whistle, to warn 
dilatory passengers that in ten minutes they will start on a 
pleasure trip to Clovelly or Lundy Island, and that time and 
tide wait for no man. 

A pleasant scene it is, full of life and colouring. The rugged 
cliffs on all sides, their brown surface appearing from amidst the 
masses of green foliage, that stretch even to the water’s edge. 
Pretty villas nestle among the trees on the hill-side. Each 
window looks towards the sea, where the clear line of the 
horizon is broken occasionally (when rough weather may be 
expected) by the distant coast of Wales. From a rocky emi- 
nence above the wooden pier, the beacon-light in the little 
Chapel of St. Nicholas sheds its rays each night over the waters, 
and guides the fisherman to the safe harbour of home. This 
chapel is the only one in Devonshire that retains its ancient 
uses. Crimson valerian and yellow schotzia grow in rich pro- 
fusion around, their bright colours contrasting with the blue sea 
beyond, and beautifying the old shrine once adorned with such 
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loving care by pilgrim hands. Such is the Ilfracombe of to-day, 
but seven hundred years ago how different must its aspect have 
been. 

Devonshire was a flourishing county even then. There were 
mines of silver and gold, and mines that produced more tin than 
those of Cornwall itself. In an old History of the Antiquities, 
Soils, Towns, Palaces, &c., of Devonshire, we read that 


The inhabitants always bore a good character. Diodorus tells us 
that the Danmonii were a civil and courteous people, as well as stout 
and courageous, and this is so far true that they were not wholly 
subdued by the Saxons till the year 465 after their first landing in 
Briton. They have always kept up their ancient character, and the 
meaner sort especially are strong and robust, and able to undergo all 
sorts of labours by sea and by land. The gentry are like those of 
Cornwall, and are given to hospitality at home, and to making a figure 
when they travel abroad. They also give their children a very good 
education, which perhaps may account for the many learned men who 
have been natives of this county. 


With regard to the natural history of Devonshire, it appears 
that it was anciently 


A rough, woody, mountainous country, and the plains were covered 
with heath and coppices ; but now, through the labour and industry of 
the inhabitants, the land is almost everywhere cultivated and improved, 
insomuch that it abounds with various productions such as are common 
to the other counties. The mountains, indeed, are not capable of much 
improvement, especially where they are steep and rocky; but flocks of 
sheep feed upon the downs, and it is no wonder that the flesh is very 
sweet and delicate, it being the common property of all mutton fed 
upon downs. The most intelligent Devonshire farmers [it quaintly 
adds] are fond of living near high trees where there are rooks, because 
the rooks eat up all the worms. 


Ilfordcomb, or A:fringcomb, was a well-known harbour in 
the twelfth century. Irish and Welsh vessels put in for safety 
when rough weather prevented their entering Barnstaple Bay. 


This advantage [to quote again from the history before mentioned] 
induced the merchants of Barnstaple to transact a great deal of their 
business here, where the trade, and particularly the herring fishery, is 
very considerable. This place is also noted for maintaining constant 
lights to direct ships at sea. 


Also, 


In the reigns of either William the Conqueror or William Rufus, 
Iohellus, the son of Alured, founded a priory of five or six Cluniac 
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monks. It was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, and was a cell to the 
Abbey of St. Martin de Campas at Paris, but was afterwards made 
denizen, and continued to the general suppression, when it was valued 
at £123 6s. 7d. a year. 


A motley gathering must often have assembled on Ilfracombe 
pier when a vessel cast anchor in the harbour and began to 
disembark her merchandise. Sailors from all parts of the world 
ascended the steep path leading to the Chapel of St. Nicholas, 
and there returned thanks for a safe voyage or implored help 
in future undertakings. The green slope round which now 
winds the new Parade has been trodden by the gallants of the 
day in their rich furred cloaks laced with gold, accompanied by 
fair ladies in kirtles of silk, and sleeves “reaching even to the 
ground.” The lord of the manor-house was hospitable, as 
were most knights, keeping a good table, and liking plenty of 
company to share it with him. Politics were no doubt discussed, 
and sometimes even the rocks echoed with the sound of fighting 
and of hard words, for between the years 1164 and 1170 a great 
struggle was taking place in Engiand. Henry the Second and 
his former Chancellor, Thomas a Becket, disagreed upon matters 
concerning the relations between Church and State, and the 
people of the country were divided, some siding with the Arch- 
bishop, others with the King. The quarrel waxed fierce and 
strong. At length tidings came that a great crime had been 
committed ; on one terrible 29th of December murderous hands 
had been laid upon the Lord’s anointed, and Thomas a Becket 
lay dead in Canterbury Cathedral. The news travelled fast. 
It reached quiet Ilfracombe, and the inhabitants, as in all other 
parts of England, were struck dumb with horror. Masses were 
offered immediately in the parish church, and prayers arose that 
this sin might not be laid to the charge of the people of 
England. With bated breath the names of the murderers were 
uttered. Reginald Fitzurse, Hugh de Moreville, Richard Brito— 
they were not Devonshire men; but Sir William Tracy’s manor 
of Wollacombe stood in the parish of Morthoe, hardly four miles 
distant from Ilfracombe. His name was a familiar household 
word. Hitherto he had been famed in the West for his chivalry, 
and men esteemed it an honour to be amongst the number of 
his retainers. For several months he had been absent from the 
manor, and it was whispered that the edict of excommunication 
pronounced by the Archbishop on all those who held Church 
property, extended to him, for some of the Tracy lands originally 
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belonged to the monks. It would have cost him little to restore 
them, but he delayed doing so, and then suddenly came the 
story of his crime. It fell like a thunder-bolt upon his former 
friends. He had forfeited for ever their regard and esteem, 
their anger was aroused, and “Woe unto him,” the zealous 
Devonshiremen cried, “if he fall into our hands, for even were 
he King of England he should not go unpunished.” Eagerly 
they waited for more tidings of his whereabouts, that their 
vengeance might find him out. None came, however, and all 
but his wife and daughter, who lived in retirement at Wolla- 
combe, believed that he had fled beyond seas. King Henry was 
at Bure, in Normandy, and if, as was generally suspected, he 
had ordered the murder of the Archbishop, he would probably 
afford protection to the knights who had obeyed him. But 
little did the Ilfracombe fishermen think, as they rowed past the 
cliffs each evening in their boats, that in one of the dark caves 
not far from their harbour light the murderer lay hidden. 

These great sea-caverns are wonderfully beautiful. Like the 
ancient churches of the land, they remain unharmed by the 
winds that blow or the storms that break upon their strong old 
walls. The silence that reigns around is never broken save by 
the sea-bird’s cry, the ripple of the water upon the sandy floor, 
or afar off 

The musical dip of an oar. 
Piled on either side are great stones, those at the entrance of the 
cave, where the tide touches them, covered with fringes of green 
seaweed, beneath which rare anemones cluster and cling. The 
stone in the vaulted roof has a soft crimson hue, that is reflected 
in the little pools of water below. It was to one of these caverns, 
called by the sailors “Crook-horn,” that William Tracy fled 
early in the year 1171. The memory of his crime hung 
over him like a cloud. He had disgraced his knighthood, and 
had stained his sword with innocent blood. How often in the 
quiet night-time, when the moon glimmered on the waters, must 
he not have lived over again that terrible scene in Canterbury 
Cathedral, and the words of the dying Archbishop, “In the 
name of Christ, and for the defence of His Church, I am ready 
to die,” have rung in his ears, until in the depth of his despair 
he was ready to cast himself into the waves that broke outside 
upon the rocks. Then, when the sun arose and lit up with a yet 
ruddier gleam the red veinings in the stones, in spirit he beheld 
that crimson stain upon a distant altar-step that no tears of his 
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could obliterate, but which already was reverenced as the blood 
of the great English martyr. 

When the lights in the fishermen’s dwellings were extin- 
guished, and the boats lay dry upon the shore, or had put off to 
sea for a night’s fishing, Lady Tracy and her daughter managed 
to convey food to the solitary prisoner. It was a hazardous 
undertaking, and their meetings must have been sad ones. After 
a fortnight of anxiety and suspense, Lady Tracy brought a writ 
from his Majesty the King, commanding Sir William Tracy 
instantly to repair to Rome, there at the feet of the Pope to 
receive pardon and penance for his sin. She provided him with 
a fisherman’s suit of clothes, the better to effect his escape from 
Ilfracombe, but disguise was hardly needed, few would have 
recognized the once handsome knight and polished courtier in 
the bent, worn man who one dark night rowed wearily along the 
coast and then out beyond where a ship lay at anchor in the 
Channel. Pope Alexander absolved the knights from their sin, 
but imposed upon them as a penance that they should join the 
second Crusade, about to begin. So, with the white cross of the 
Crusader upon his breast, William Tracy set out for the Holy 
Land, and Wollacombe manor remained without a master. 

In the year 1174 King Henry made a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Thomas a Becket. The Bishop of London ascended 
the Cathedral pulpit and solemnly assured the assembled people 
that the King had neither ordered nor contrived the death of 
the Archbishop, but that he knelt before them to implore 
forgiveness of the Most High for having by a hasty word 
suggested the idea of murder to the assassins. In the chapter- 
house of the monks the penitent Sovereign then received three 
or four stripes with a knotted cord from each of the monks 
present. It is unknown if William Tracy was amongst those 
who made the pilgrimage and witnessed this public humiliation, 
but certain it is that he returned to Wollacombe after the 
Crusade, and ended his days there in the exercises of prayer 
and penance. His daughter married Sir Henry Courtenay, who 
added her name of Tracy to his own. In the reign of King 
John the barony of Barnstaple was given to one of the Tracys, 
but the family became extinct after a few generations. Tradition 
affirms that a curse rested upon their race after the murder of 
the Archbishop, and the country people had a proverb: 

All the Tracys 
Have the wind in their faces 
VOL. XXXIX. 
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The boatmen also declare that William Tracy, the murderer, 
was banished to Wollacombe sands, compelled by an awful fate 
to “make bundles of the sand and wisps of the same,” and 
that on stormy nights his cries for “Mercy” may be heard 
above the raging of the waves. But at Morthoe, near by, there 
is an old weather-beaten church that stands upon the cliff. 
Ilfracombe lies to the right, though hidden by the Morte Stone, 
the “rock of death,’ beneath which many a noble vessel has 
met her doom. Wollacombe sands stretch away to the left for 
upwards of three miles. Within this church there is a tomb, 
roughly hewn in stone. Upon it are the Tracy arms, the 
Crucifixion, and two figures representing the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Mary Magdalene. This monument was declared to be the 
resting-place of William Tracy by ancient writers. Modern 
historians have thrown doubt upon the matter, and affirm that 
it commemorates a William Tracy, priest, who founded a 
chantry in the church, 1322. Be this as it may, the mutilated 
inscription still remaining upon the stone may be fitly applied 
to the penitent knight, for surely, in the goodness of God, after 
his repentant and sorrowful life, 


. AME DE TRACI... L’AME EUT MERCI. 

































Cameos. 
BY A GAOL CHAPLAIN. 
5 AND 6.—“LARV&.” TRAGIC AND COMIC MASKS. 
Nil illis larvé et tragicis opus esse cothurnis (Horace). 
IN every prison, as in every theatre, ancient or modern, there 
must needs be a “property-room.” The Greek and Latin stage 
required that the “characters” should be all masked. Specimens 


exist in sculpture and in the frescoes of Rome and Pompeii. 

These masks tell their tale, whether they were used for a 
tragedy of Eschylus or for the comedies of Terence. In every 
one of her Majesty’s prisons a room or defdt exists wherein are 
most characteristic masks—of course I mean the worldly ward- 
robe, and, above all, the donnets of the female détenues. 

In a large prison—such as the old defunct “House of 
Correction, Westminster”—there were at least eight hundred 
masks, and of these many told a very grim tale—many, a 
ludicrous one. Consider, then, that the last two cameos of 
this first necklet represent “ Tragedy” and “ Comedy.” 


Economy of space had to be considered. Therefore two 
rooms set aside for this purpose were arranged in a methodical 
way. From floor to ceiling, on all sides, are what may be called 
pigeon-holes, eighteen inches square, each compartment con- 
taining a prisoner’s clothes, including even her boots, tied up in 
a bundle: every bundle being surmounted by a hat or bonnet. 
T/us was the remarkable feature of the Exhibition. 

Each bundle in its own shady recess seemed at first glance 
to present a head ; just as though so many women were lurking 
in the pigeon-holes and thrusting their heads out. 

But one did not need the living face and form to tell you 
the story—the bonnet told it plainly enough; and, besides, it 
told how many of these poor creatures were lured from the 
paths of honesty and virtue by the love of finery. 
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I had been accustomed to regard bonnets as frivolous and 
meaningless things; but the review of bonnets in prison con- 
verted me. There are articles of attire that are always more 
or less eloquent of the habits and condition of the wearer. Old 
gloves are so; and so are old boots. I would at any time trust 
to a pair of down-at-heel, weather-tanned boots to tell me the 
story of their master’s travels, than I would trust the man 
himself. Similarly one may believe the dumb statements made 
by the bonnets or hats perched atop of the bundles. 

Seven out of every ten are of the “dressy” type, and the 
crowning glory of the wearers, 

Here is a hat, a tiny coquettish article of the “ Alpine order,” 
with a flowing feather, and ribbons scarcely creased. It is 
Penelope Dowling’s, I declare, No. 183, and “two months” 
pinned to its ears! The process of ‘compression it has under- 
gone, betokens the ample skirts, and possibly the fashionable 
mantle, confined within. No other vesture could be associated 
with a hat like zat, and as plainly as though it were there 
substantial and visible, appeared, under the rakish little lace 
fall, the elaborate chignon on which it was mounted. 

Yes, this was the mask of “Helen of Troy!” Helen’s 
chignon ruthlessly thrust into one of her high-heeled military 
boots, and Helen herself, dressed in a black serge petticoat, is at 
this moment plunging elbow-deep in prison suds, washing dirty 
worsted stockings ; while if she works well, and sticks to the tub 
without flinching, for a matter of nine hours or so, her reward 
will be nearly half a pint of prison beer. Oh, irony of fate! 

Who can doubt that “ Helen,” in the loneliness of her white- 
washed cell, does not often wonder what has become of her 
clothes and her hat? They will be hers one day again. Will 
she ever find courage to wear that hat again? In two months 
it will have faded, and the depressing atmosphere of the prison 
will have taken the crispness out of its trimming, but even if it 
had been kept in a band-box—there is that ticket on it. She 
will unpin it, of course ; but there are the pinholes in the riband, 
and she will hate it on that account, and her ears will tingle 
with guilty shame, should she suspect that any human eyes are 
attracted to that particular spot—as if all the world knew that 
the hats of those consigned to prison were condemned to share 
their owners’ disgrace by having a convict ticket affixed. 

Bonnets keep strange company! In the next compartment 
to that where roosted the haughty Alpine, reposes atop of a 
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bundle, no larger than a quartern loaf, a confused saucer-shaped 
mass of plaited straw and dirty ribbons, that looked as though 
it had long been used to the pressure of a basket, and as though 
that basket had been wont to contain “fish.” It had the better 
however of the “Alpine,” for its ticket proclaimed that it was 
only a “drunk and abusive bonnet,” and would be free to go 
about its business in a fortnight. A shrill Milesian voice seemed 
to cry from the bundle: “Live soles! soles alive!” and to go 
on telling that dreadful fib three times a minute, although those 
fish had not seen the sea for fourteen days at least. 

Transitions of style also told a tale. What, I pray you, is 
the meaning of the fact that some bonnets came in groups of 
three or four, and all with the same term of punishment—four 
calendar months ? 

Here, for instance, in two consecutive nests, were a pair of 
the sort, viz., of French grey velvet, trimmed luxuriantly with 
green grapes and the foliage of the vine. They were slightly 
the worse for wear, and battered in at the crowns, which had a 
pulpy look. 

At a glance I saw that these two hats frequented taverns, 
and were night prowlers. These hats “are thieves, and hunt in 
couples.” The two grey bonnets were a pair; the tickets 
pinned on them showing that they had been convicted on the 
same day, for the same term. They will be out in three months, 
and as surely will they be, a month or so afterwards, zz again, 
and they will once more be stowed away, while the women in a 
perfectly free and easy manner will take to serge gowns and 
calico caps, and make themselves at home. Indeed, creatures 
of this class, and here they may be reckoned by scores, appear 
to regard the prison as their proper home, and their freedom as 
a “mere going out for a spree,” which may be long or short 
according to luck. 

How often have I heard it said by women of this class» 
“ How could these places be kept up, if it were not for the likes 
of us?” A curious and crooked view! as if prisons were an 
adjunct of government, and an institution of statecraft, which is 
to make a country look to be nicely inhabited, and completely 
ornamental. 

Jessie’s bonnet, the bonnet of my second cameo, was a type 
of this oft-recurring visitant. 

“Do you think, warder,” said I, “that we could pitch upon 
Belinda Whitfield’s bundle? I am sure that her mask will 
express the character of the woman.” 
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“Yes, here it is, Father, No. 500. ‘Six weeks. Fortune 
telling” But she must have come out of Sz. Pancras’ Work- 
house.” 

It was truly a remarkable bonnet: a gaunt, raw-boned, iron- 
grey straw of parochial breed. It was such an enormous bonnet, 
and the bundle it accompanied so diminutive in size, that the 
former was not perched on the top of the latter as in the other 
cases; indeed, unless it had been proficient in the art of 
balancing itself on its front rim, it would have found the feat 
impossible. It straddled over_jts bundle, which was partly lost 
within the iron-grey jaws, as though the great bonnet were 
swallowing it. 

How Belinda came by that workhouse bonnet I found out, 
and so did she; for at the end of the six weeks imposed on her 
for the zzcantation and spell thrown over “the murdered mother- 
in-law,” she was re-taken for having “made away” with a 
portion of the clothing belonging to that establishment of 
St. Pancras, and “for getting drunk with the money.” This, 
however, must be said, that the bonnet of “Canidia” ‘looked 
much more abashed than many of its sisters, because it was 
degrading to a person of such intelligence and craft to have 
been caught; nevertheless, there was hope left that the wizened 
old face it had been accustomed to overshadow would soon be 
restored to it, and would convey it out of this shameful place, 
which afforded so little scope for the talents and for the “high 
art” of its mistress. 

Plautus says: Etiam loquere larva? 

“ Dost thou also speak, O mask of No. 801 ?” 

“Yes,” and in Parisian French too, thou true “grisette du 
Faubourg S. Jacques.” “Bon jour, M.1’Abbé,” says a fichu of a 
crape hat with strings “ Bénoiton.” 

This was my sacristan, and an excellent sacristan, and 
couturicre to boot. This was she who taught a whole prison 
of women to plait and goffer their calico caps so well, that 
on Sunday morning my congregation looked like Normandy 
peasants, so coquettishly were their headgear perched on well 
pomatumed locks. “Pomatum!” say you. Yes, pomatum; 
for she taught the women to leave their prison soup till it was 
cold, and then skim the “ brillantine” off the surface. 

“How do you manage to make your coiffure?” said I one 
day to Amélie Bourbon, No. 801. 

“ Ne dites rien, mon Pere, 7 ai écaillé ma soupe !” 
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But the adventures and the fizesse of Amélie ought to have 
a chapter to themselves. Hers is not a “cameo,” but a bio- 
graphy. I cannot compress it. 


Poor creatures! both masks and faces. I must clasp my 
necklet, with a sigh; for prison ministry has its sorrowful side 
as well as its droll one. All I can hope for is that our ministry 
may turn out to have been a mzunistry of good intervals, for 
permanent good 1 dare hardly hope. All I know is that in the 
prisons of England there are many souls not “all bad,” and the 
pleasure that one’s visits give to them ought to repay one for 
time and trouble spent therein, for many good years past, and 
to make us bless God that under an English Government every 
facility is given to the Catholic priest in his efforts. 
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FROM THE SPANISH OF FERNAN CABALLERO. 


Etre d’un jour, épuisé de souffrances, 

Jose réver un ciel consolateur. 

Fils du néant, pourquoi tant d’espérance ? 

Fils d’un Dieu Roi, pourquoi tant de douleur ? 
A ma raison, cette énigme résiste 

Mon cceur gémit, et mon esprit se tait 

C’est que la vie est un mystére triste 

Dont la Foi seule a trouvé le secret.”—Gerdert. 


“SENOR, Sefior,” said the Marquesa de Alora, as her old friend 
the Conde de Viana came into the room, “I have a story to tell 
you, as fresh as an April rose.” 

“TI am only sorry that you have not two,” answered the 
Conde. 

“This one, however, is worth a hundred,” exclaimed the 
young Marquesa. 

“ That is quite clear, since you are the story-teller.” 

“No, not because I am the story-teller, but because it is a 
true one, and will obtain for me one triumph over your mournful 
opinion, that there is no complete happiness in this world, and 
that we can only hope for it in the other.” 

“T am longing to hear it,” said the Conde, throwing himself 
comfortably into an arm-chair in front of his friend. 

“ And I still more to relate it. If you had not come, Conde, 
I believe I should have told it to my canary, who awoke just 
now when the lamp was brought in, and sang a welcome to it, 
taking it perhaps for the sun; but you may see how short a 
time the illusion lasted, for, having found out his mistake, he 
has again hidden his pretty head under his wing, and gone 
to sleep.” 

“There is no such thing as a lasting illusion, Marquesa, and 
you will end by doing the same as your canary. You will lower 
your little head, and close your eyes, until you open them on the 
Eternal Sun.” 
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“After I have told you my story, we will discuss this point, 
and dispute as usual.” 

“Oh! as to that, my friend, if we were always in accord, you 
would not be the beautiful young woman full of life, smiles, and 
illusions; nor I the old man, burdened with my grey hairs, 
experiences, and dis-illusions. But begin your story, for I warn 
you that I shall not conform myself with the resignation of your 
canary, and go to sleep after a disappointed hope.” 

“Take care, Conde, that you do not also make a mistake, 
and sing a song like him, through taking for a star what may 
only prove to be a little spark.” 

“T never make a mistake in hoping that what you relate to 
me will both interest and enchant me.” 

“In order to tell you the promised story after my own 
fashion,” said the Marquesa, “I must, as always happens, begin 
at the very beginning, and go about, as the saying is, among 
the branches.” 

“ Like the birds and the butterflies,” replied the Conde. “So 
much the better; that is what I like. Your flights, which are 
but the variations of your beautiful theme, that all is well and 
good in this world, are grateful to my heart, as the variations 
that great artists execute with so much melody on selected 
pieces, are to the ears of lovers of music.” 

“You must know [so the Marquesa began her relation], that 
about two years ago Alberto was suffering from an affection of 
the chest, that filled us with anxiety. I could not breathe. 
I felt, as some one says, the pain that his cough gave him in my 
own chest, and suffered under an apprehension from which he 
was happily spared. The doctors advised him to take a sea 
voyage, and pass the summer in a climate less hot and dry than 
that of our Andalusia, subject as it is to /evantes, and solanos, 
as if nature herself wished to lend her sanction to your per- 
petual theme that there is nothing complete under the stars. 
Some advised him to go to England, others to Switzerland, 
others to Belgium; but Alberto, who, as you know, does not 
care to seek afar what can be found near at hand, determined to 
pass this time in Galicia, where the delicious temperature does 
not enjoy the fame that it merits, nor attract foreigners as it well 
might, partly because of our apathy, partly through our unfortu- 
nate want of roads, inns, and good means of conveyance for 
travellers. 

“TI offered to accompany him, and he did not refuse me, 
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In this, as in all things, our desires were one. Conde, Alberto 
did not appreciate to its full extent the heroism of which I gave 
proof in order not to put asunder what God has joined together. 
I embarked in a steamer—a steamship! Can you believe it 
of me?” 

“T can believe that you would have embarked in a balloon, 
rather than separate yourself from Alberto.” 

“T will touch lightly on the voyage, Conde,” proceeded 
the Marquesa, “and only recall with a shudder the storm that 
caught us off Cape St. Vincent—how the wind shook us, how 
the waves lashed us, how the lofty cape menaced us, how the 
whales surrounded us, casting up their water-spouts as though 
making game of the ship, that competitor which man builds and 
presents in their dominions, with its artificial life of steam, and 
hide of tar, and make-believe wings of canvas. At last—restless, 
noisy, impetuous, bustling, and snorting (an exact personification 
of the spirit of the times)—our black dragon entered the beau- 
tiful Bay of Vigo, where it only stopped long enough to 
disembark the mails and passengers, and started again without 
taking leave. 

“Vigo has perched itself, with neither elegance or con- 
venience, on the side of an almost inaccessible hill, as though 
fearing to wet its feet, in place of extending itself commodiously 
on the beautiful plain which spreads along the base of the hill. 
It has nothing pretty to recommend it beyond its lovely 
views, and we only stopped there for the time that was 
absolutely necessary to make the arrangements for our further 
journey. The following morning, when the dawn glided in 
between the night and the day, we crossed the magnificent Bay 
of Vigo in a boat with four oarsmen. At that early hour there 
was not a breath of wind; the water was like glass. The 
earth gently drew her skirts around to shelter the ships that 
carried off her children; drawing between her green banks the 
broad waters of the gentle river, which appeared to delight in 
preserving in its depths the picture of the beautiful views that 
were reflected in it. The river, narrowing, forms an angle to 
the left, and follows its straitened course for some miles. It is 
not possible to imagine a more enchanting boating excursion 
than the one made by us in the early dawn of that beautiful day. 

“The mountains were covered with a verdure which had all 
the freshness and brightness of colour, for which the country in 
England is so justly celebrated. From time to time the sound 
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of a bell descended the heights, from some village church that 
was hidden among the branches like a bird’s nest. It would 
be difficult for me to express the moving sensations, or poetical 
inspirations produced in me by that voice of the Church, which 
is, like all that belongs to her, at once grave and pleasant, 
solemn and peaceful, lofty and simple; that voice which calls 
in the same tone to the prince and the beggar, the old man and 
the child, the wise and the simple. Nothing could possibly 
make a more religious or poetical impression on the soul than 
that sound, familiar to us from childhood, when heard in an 
enchanting place on a delicious morning, and softened by 
distance. 

“The bed of the river narrowed again, while on either bank 
rose two forts in mournful ruin, facing each other, like two hands 
that had been severed by time. In other and happier days they 
were connected by an enormous chain, and acted as sentinels to 
the great squadrons that bore the flag of Spain to all parts of 
the world. The ruins appeared to regard each other, on hearing 
the village bell, unsilenced as it was by the lapse of time, and to 
ask each other how it was that the powerful voice of their 
cannons was mute? They derived no consolation from the 
young and rich vegetation by which they were surrounded, 
while their hard and compact cement even rejected the ivy, 
that friend of all ruins, preferring their poverty and nakedness 
to galas which they disdained. 

“Further on the river widens, and forms a magnificent lake. 
An islet rises in its midst, as though nature, lending her aid to 
man’s necessities, had prepared a suitable site for the beautiful 
lazareto there to be seen. On the left side the river, suddenly 
remembering that it is also a sea, has cast up some rugged and 
naked rocks, which serve as a refuge for the sea birds when 
driven by bad weather to the coast of Cantabria. 

“These naked rocks, by the contrast they afford, give the 
finishing touch in making the scene the most picturesque and 
extraordinary that could possibly be found. That transparent 
lake, surrounded by green hills, adorned in its turn by groups 
and lines of luxuriant trees; that immense edifice, at once prison, 
hospital, and hospice; the adventurous, swift-sailing, enterprising 
ships, now anchored so quietly there, and as motionless as a 
traveller who reposes in his bed ; those arid rocks on which the 
sea birds seek a refuge, form a magnificent medley of contrasts, 
awakening the most opposite ideas of greatness and insignifi- 
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cance, of the grave and the gay, of nearness and of distance, of 
sterility and luxuriance. On the one hand the restful pleasures 
of earth, on the other the severe solemnity of the sea. 

“ Beyond the /azareto the river re-enters its narrow bed, and 
soon reaches the village of San Payo. Here we disembarked, 
and made a very fair breakfast; I particularly remember the 
fine oysters. Whilst the saddle-horses were prepared, in order 
that we could pursue our journey to Pontevedra, we took a turn 
through the pretty village, in which the houses are scattered 
about amid trees, orchards, and fields ; and after passing through 
a lane reached the church, which is small and poor, but placed 
on the highest point, like a good shepherd watching over 
his flock. 

“It would be impossible to imagine a more beautiful view 
than that which was unfolded to our gaze from the church 
porch. Looking before us through the branches of the trees, 
we descried the river, with its rocks covered by the wild sea 
birds, who croaked out their epic poems in concert with the 
idylls sung by the nightingale and the linnet among the leafy 
branches. At the aspect of the rocks, and the numerous ships 
that surrounded them, I imagined myself to be on the shore of 
that powerful element to whose greatness there is no limit in 
created things, since it combs its grey hairs in one pole, and 
places its icy feet on the other, holding Africa in one hand and 
in the other America, adorning both Europe and Asia with the 
same fringe of foam; whilst, close by, the poor church, sur- 
rounded by abundant and spontaneous vegetation, the tranquil 
solitude of the country, and the peaceful silence of rural nature, 
instantaneously transported me back to the most secluded valley 
of the earth. 

“If my lot ever took me to Galicia, I should choose San 
Payo for my home, combining as it does the advantages of 
country and sea-side, and so successfully uniting the beautiful 
in both contrasts. I should not dislike at all to live there, if 
I could take my friends with me and find them there.” 

“And where would you not find friends, Marquesa ?” asked 
the Conde, looking at her affectionately. 

“Where all do not feel the same as you, or look at me with 
your partial eyes,” answered the Marquesa. “But I see,” she 
added, with a laugh, “that my narrative is growing into a sort of 
traveller’s journal ; my reminiscences form a labyrinth, in which 
it would be easy to lose one’s-self.” 
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“T am very much interested by all that you have told me 
about Galicia,” said the Conde, “for I am not at all familiar 
with this province, so distant as it is from our own.” 

“I am only sorry not to have been long enough there,” 
proceeded the Marquesa, “to be able to give you a fuller 
description. In travelling, every day that is lost prepares a 
remorse for the future ; but all unnecessary exertion had been 
so strictly prohibited for Alberto by his doctors, that we made 
our journey to Corufia as directly as possible. We mounted 
our horses for Pontevedra, and this short ride afforded the same 
striking contrasts as our river journey. The road descended to 
a plain, which must have served as a bed to the sea, for all 
vegetation was quite annihilated. The monotony of the barren 
country was only broken by the rocks and stones strewn about 
in a sort of energetically picturesque disorder ; the spot might 
with perfect propriety have been taken for the ruins of Sodom, 
while a little further on, as though by magic, the landscape 
burst into the richest vegetation, which in its turn equally well 
represented the earthly Paradise of Eden. 

“T can say very little about Pontevedra, where we scarcely 
made any stay. It is a large place, not far from a river. Indeed, 
on that coast the sea is like an enormous spider putting its 
claws in the earth, as if endeavouring to tear away this beautiful 
province. The Gallegos, who hold their city in great esteem, 
relate that it formerly belonged to Portugal, whose King, 
acceding to the proposal of the King of Spain, exchanged it 
for Chaves. After the exchange had taken place, the King of 
Portugal went to visit both cities, and when he saw this one 
exclaimed regretfully, Pontevedra, Pontevedra, quien te viera... 
ne te diera!l* 

“Pontevedra is cheerful, and has left a similar impression in 
my recollections of it. 

“ At two o'clock at night, after drinking a cup of the excellent 
chocolate that is served in Galicia, we took our places in the 
diligence for Santiago. 

“As I am exact, although belonging to the sex that has the 
reputation of not being so, we were its first occupants. 
Immediately afterwards, and making a great deal of noise, a 
woman got in, whose features we could not distinguish, but 
whose enormous box was fastened on behind. She seated herself 
in front of us, and at her side a young girl, whose youth was 
betrayed by her voice, since we were unable to see her. 


1 “* He who sees thee, would not give thee.” 
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“Tt is a matter of observation that in general the voices of 
the Gallegos, and even their street-cries are extremely melodious 
and particularly agreeable to us Andalusians, who lack this 
advantage ; for here we speak harshly in a sustained and pre- 
cipitous tone, as though the speaker fears that he had not 
enough time to say what he wanted, or the hearer enough time 
to listen. There, on the contrary, the syllables are prolonged 
in divers modulations very pleasing to the ear. 

“After these followed a passenger whom we did not 
take to be young, on account of the slowness of his move- 
ments. He was wrapped up in a cloak of coarse fur, and 
tightly grasped the umbrella, so dear to the heart of the 
inhabitants of humid Galicia. It was one of those vulgar 
cotton umbrellas which enjoys great popularity in that part 
of the world, and lavish their economical protection on their 
owners. The stout sefiora hastened to make Don Longino 
(so was he called) seat himself by her daughter’s side. Next 
came a gentleman who stumbled on getting in, struck his 
forehead against the entrance, and trod on the stout lady’s foot, 
provoking a grunt of complaint. He made the most polite 
excuses, and then immediately seated himself so very close to 
Alberto, that he was driven to repeat them. As soon as he 
was settled in his seat he tied a handkerchief round his knee, 
having torn his trousers in that spot on mounting the step. 
Lastly a young man entered briskly, occupying the fourth seat 
on our bench. I would rather not dwell on the transit or the 
frights that it occasioned me. The soil of that part of Galicia 
is generally stony, and it is not a question of pebbles or small 
flints, but of enormous blocks and heaps of stones which would 
be difficult to level and still more difficult to remove ; there is 
no choice but to pass over them. I think, Conde, that as 
according to the saying, there is a particular Providence for 
drunkards, we might also say that in Spain there is a particular 
Providence for diligences. 

“At last the sun came out, which is not its indefectible 
custom in that northern province, and we were able to make 

observations on the fellow-passengers, who coming from such 
various points, were, for the time, so closely united in the 
accessible omnibus. 

“We soon saw that our companions, not only were not of the 
upper class, but belonged to the most vulgar, with the exception 
of Alberto’s neighbour, that type of misfortune. He was an 
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employé, who afterwards made himself known to us as the 
nephew of our friend, Don Galo Pando. He bore the same 
surname with that of Arcadio added to it. The name did not 
mis-suit him, for he was refined, polite, modest, and gallant, 
proving himself to be all these by acting as our kindly and 
amiable czcerone in Santiago, for which place we had brought no 
letters of introduction, not having intended to make any stay 
there. 

“The stout sefiora displayed the most pronounced preten- 
sions to elegance. She wore a dress on which so many and 
various flowers of curious foliage were to be seen, that it 
appeared to be a hot-bed of exotics, a short mantel, a camoszlin 
trimmed with coarse lace, washed and furiously starched ; and 
a head-dress adorned with two bunches of small roses, which 
having been made at a convent, but without vocation for the 
cloister, implored to be emancipated sticking out their heads on 
all sides like signals of distress. 

“ At her side her daughter was seated. I have seldom seen a 
more finished beauty. She had, like many of those of her 
province, the most perfect feminine features. Her slight waist 
was that of a girl, whilst the breadth of her shoulders showed the 
perfect model of a woman, destined by Heaven to be an ornament 
to her beautiful race. Her face was lovely, her complexion white, 
her eyes and hair black. She had, what is not frequent in her 
province, an unalterable paleness, that appeared to denote either 
some chronic physical ailment or else constant moral suffering. 
She was dressed in extreme simplicity, with a shawl cast 
round her shoulders, and an Indian kerchief of Turkey-blue 
over her head and knotted under her chin. The man, who was 
seated by her side, wearing a black coat, was a dressed-up 
bacalao, with eyes at once bold and scrutinizing. He appeared 
to be a very ordinary type of repugnant ill-breeding, and being 
comparatively rich, the insolence of wealth was engrafted on 
his uncouth person. 

“He did his utmost to make himself agreeable to the young 
girl, who on her part turned her back on him, so far as the seat 
allowed her to do so, and left all his observations unanswered. 
This young girl very soon exercised over me a certain irresistible 
attractiveness, and reflecting on what could have produced this, 
I came to the conclusion that it was her absolute indifference as 
to her appearance, or whether she pleased or no, which roused 
my amour propre in the same way as efforts to inspire admiration 
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pall on it. This absence of self-consciousness and unconcern, 
when not contemptuous, shows a firmness of character, a 
superiority to small vanities, a modest and unobtrusive inde- 
pendence, far more attractive than the unblushing, frivolous, 
and shocking coquetry in vogue among those writers who try to 
inoculate French fashions on Spanish women. 

“TI observed that Dofia Simofia, such was the name of the 
stout woman, from time to time gave her daughter, whose name 
was Andrea, a nudge with her elbow, and from time to time, 
under cover of her mantle, a sharp pinch. The nudge was given 
when the impassible victim did not reply to the questions of the 
sefior in the black coat; and the pinches when she turned her 
face towards the corner of our bench where the young man 
was seated, who was the last to enter the diligence. 

“Before I proceed to give you more ample details respecting 
our fellow-passengers, as they will be the personages of the 
promised history, I must tell you how I obtained them. 

“Doi Arcadio, having learnt that Alberto wished to engage 
a man-servant, recommended a young man to him, who being 
in search of a situation, had taken an outside seat, and was on 
his way to Corufia. He was a near relation of the stout sefiora, 
and through this young man (who is our servant Domingo, 
having returned with us here) I learnt all the circumstances 
which I am about to relate to you. 

“TI am sure you will not be surprised at the interest I felt in 
my neighbours, knowing my propensity to indentify myself with 
my surroundings, even to animals, nature, and inanimate things.” 

“T know this propensity, my dear friend, which makes your 
heart, one may say, a holy asylum. I also know the bad times 
you pass in consequence,” said the Conde. 

“And why do you not also refer to the good times which I 
have enjoyed, laughed over, and am so sensible of ?” asked the 
Marquesa. 

“If you do not remember your anxieties and the tears you 
have shed on the altar of compassion, I, at least, bear them in 
mind, and—God does not forget them. But I must remind you 
of a Turkish proverb, which says that, he who weeps with 
every one ends by finding himself without eyes.” 

“You say well this proverb is Zurkish. What a magni- 
ficent and blessed blindness—a blindness due to charity !” 

“But begin your history, Marquesa, which, besides interesting 
me, has filled me with curiosity.” 
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“Dofia Simona, the rather stout woman who resented the 
disrespect she imagined was shown by Don Arcadio towards her, 
and who made so much of her friend Don Longino, was the 
daughter of some poor peasants who lived in the village of 
Santa Maria de Meira, not far from Pontevedra. Her brother, 
with that instinctive love of labour which makes the Gallegos 
such well-to-do-men, embarked for America. Her eldest sister 
married a poor man, who died recently, leaving her with five 
children in misery. 

“Simofia, who was a good-looking girl, and in consequence, 
somewhat arrogant and forward, married a lean Dominie of poor 
education and doleful temperament. He obtained I know not 
what class of employment or agency which brought him to 
Pontevedra. This advancement increased Dojia Simojia’s pre- 
tensions to incredible proportions, and the poor sister implored, 
without obtaining assistance from the high and mighty Simofia ; 
but at last, thanks to the intervention of her husband, who 
required a confidential clerk, she was induced to send for one 
of her nephews whose name was Luis, to assist her husband. 

“Luis was a handsome type of Gallego, with features not so 
refined as the best Andalusian type, but perhaps more regular ; 
and if he did not possess the soul and wit of our country-people, 
he was endowed with sterling qualities, and a good temper, 
which are not common in this southern province. 

“Andrea had far too much good sense not to be shocked at 
the boastfulness and love of display by which her mother made 
herself ridiculous, and by a natural re-action she attached herself 
to all that is simple and rustic. Not that she was humble, but 
she possessed enough well-regulated pride not to allow herself 
to be blinded by stupid vanity. So, far from looking down on 
her poor relations, she became greatly attached to them, and 
returned the love of her cousin, who to a handsome presence, 
united an honourable character, a sound heart, and an upright 
mind. Shortly before our journey took place, a rich merchant 
came to Pontevedra from Corufia having business to transact 
with the doleful Dominie, Dofia Simofia’s humble husband. 

“ This was, as you may have gathered, the odious man in the 
black coat, on whom Andrea turned her back, while her mother 
heaped attentions of the heaviest calibre on him ; for this person 
having become smitten by Andrea, had offered her parents to 
honour her so far as to make her his better half. The mother 
was so delighted, that she would readily have danced a Gadlegada, 
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while the father produced from among the things stowed away 
in the lumber-room and out of use, a meagre, dry, and bashful 
smile, which had scarcely seen the light before it vanished 
away for ever, as happens to other things when they are 
disinterred. 

“Andrea, who was not mercenary, even although she had 
not cared for Luis, would never have consented, in her youthful 
beauty, to be the ill-mated partner of so gloomy a spouse. As 
soon as she took in the situation, without agitating or alarming 
herself, and with a certain sang-froid that she had inherited from 
her father, she manifested the most undisguised disdain for the 
wealthy Don Longino, and the most open attachment to her 
cousin Luis. The merchant, who was not to be thwarted, 
proposed to his future mother-in-law to take her and her 
daughter to Corufia, feeling confident that affection would be 
developed on further acquaintance, and that the sight of his 
own fine shop would enable him to triumph over the beautiful 
Andrea’s marked dislike for him. Dofia Simofia consented, 
but before setting out, his kind relation took the precaution 
to dismiss her nephew like a lacquey, quite disregardful of the 
observations made by her husband, who did not care to part 
with him, as well as of her nephew’s affliction, and the tears 
shed by her unhappy sister. Luis, who, like most Gallegos, was 
careful and economical, in spite of having constantly assisted 
his mother, had managed to save a small sum, and in his 
present distress, resolved to invest it in a voyage to Mexico, in 
search of his uncle, and if possible, acquaint him with his 
mother’s situation, in the hope that he would befriend her, 
which he was well able to do, having made an immense fortune. 
Although his uncle had never answered the letters written 
to him, nor ever given the least sign to his poor family, Luis 
hoped that his presence would have more effect than a letter, 
which after being read, can be thrown away.” 

“Hope blooms in every heart, because it is a flower from 
Heaven, but in youth it flourishes in all its luxuriance,” said the 
Conde. “To go in search of a rich relation without being 
summoned by him! One need not be very far-seeing to 
foretell the finale of this story, which you perhaps think with 
Luis will be most satisfactory, counting like the writers of 
romance on an inheritance, or a rich relation in the Indies, in 
order to conclude their novels with the marriage of the lovers, 
and to the satisfaction of their readers.” 
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“You always prefer to make a dramatic conclusion,” said 
the narrator, interrupting her friend. “It is possible that 
Andrea and Luis are not married just yet, but if your misan- 
thropical extinguisher does not put out the light before the 
proper time, I may be allowed to conclude my story.” 

“Sefiora, I do not extinguish, I stir up, which is what I 
ought to do to induce you to go on and dispel my darkness.” 

“You are already informed who our travelling companions 
were, and what their various dispositions and projects. Tra- 
versing that beautiful part of the country as verdant, though 
more imposing than an English landscape, we passed Caldas, 
and arrived at Padron, a most lovely village, situated between 
luxuriant trees and sparkling water, where the weeping willows. 
with their firm and robust trunks, and slight and languid 
branches, at once pompous and indolent, breathed of loftiness. 
without arrogance, and of strength tempered by gracefulness., 

“After a very bad dinner, the worst placed before us in 
Galicia, where the provisions are excellent, though the cooks 
scarcely deserve the same epithet, we proceeded on our journey, 
fatiguing on account of the badness of the road, but made 
delightful by the views presented to us; till on approaching 
Santiago the landscape became in general more austere, as 
though seeking to adapt its character to that severe and antique 
capital. Santiago, isolated, almost without means of communica- 
tion, disdaining commerce and its paltry interests, protects its uni- 
versities and colleges as cradles of science and learning, and 
honours its magnificent and ancient edifices, to which the dis- 
colouring hand of time has given the same dignity as grey hairs 
give to man. I passed the feasts of its great patron in Santiago, 
I listened to the fanciful country music, I saw its giants, those 
memorable remains of the simple customs of the past, I saw 
thousands of cheerful and animated human beings moving about 
like so many ants, I saw the sun shining on this great, devout, and 
peaceful union, but none of these sights, Conde, were adequate to 
distract my soul from the grave contemplation of those edifices 
which I almost fear to profane by calling them the patriarchs of 
architecture. The present has no part in the meditation in 
which the mind becomes submerged, as its seeks and finds in 
such surroundings the vestiges of centuries, the landmarks of 
history, and the pantheon from which men who, if lying there: 
silent and hidden in the dust, still shine out from the darkness 
of the past, like stars at night. I do not think, Conde, that im 
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any part of the world are the footprints of the great men and 
things of history presented so strikingly and in such reality as in 
Santiago. It is the best preserved and least profaned of time’s 
archives now existing in the world. 

“The square, composed as it is of four magnificent edifices, 
inspires such respect, Conde, that I longed to go down on my 
knees. Yes, I should have liked to kneel down in those pre- 
cincts, if only to ask pardon of the great past for the audacity 
with which the ungrateful present depreciates, censures, and 
reviles it. In that past, Conde, those sumptuous and imperish- 
able edifices and sanctuaries were raised in the name of religion, 
of charity, of Divine Wisdom and human skill, and can you 
wonder that I should ask pardon of such a past, when insulted 
by a present which produces only theatres, bull-fights, and 
pleasure resorts ?” 

“Do you not approve of these, Marquesa ?” 

“Oh, yes, with the exception of the bull-fights. Only I deny 
the right of the present to condemn the past in the name of 
civilization and philanthropy. It appears to me a parricide, and 
I lament the ingratitude of presumptuous youth towards the 
venerable old age, which has bequeathed the inheritance it now 
enjoys. 

“TI did not see enough of Santiago, nor have I the necessary 
artistic, historical, and archzological knowledge, to speak befit- 
tingly of a city that excels in all these branches. I will 
briefly remark, that the University is magnificent, and the only 
thing that grated on me in this stately building of stone and 
marble, with its dark and ancient colouring, was seeing on its 
beautiful and noble front, a diminutive tablet of marble, white 
as alabaster, bearing this interesting description: Asegurado de 
incendio. 

“Tt appeared to me that it would have been far more suit- 
able to place some such inscription as the following on that 
renowned, incombustible, and gigantic edifice: Jusured against 
the evil and anti-religious, anti-social, and anti-national doctrines 
that infest our pure atmosphere. It would certainly have inspired 
more confidence in the parents, and attracted more scholars, 
than the interesting notice borne by that modern tablet. It 
had the same effect on me as though a warrior had placed a 
child’s fool’s-cap over his steel helmet. 

“TI must not omit to mention the magnificent garden-shrubs 


1 “ Insured against fire.” 
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which grow to a great height, and whose stems attained, if not 
to the strength, at least to the size of fruit-trees. I must also 
mention honourably a thistle of the species to which we give the 
name of dorriqueros, that I saw in one of the college gardens. 
It had grown to such an extraordinary height, that in Scotland 
it would have been the Walter Scott of thistles. Standing 
upright, and holding my parasol at the length of my arm, I still 
could not reach the flower. I will not say that Santiago is not 
pretty, but it did not strike me as being so. The construction of 
its streets, the architecture of its houses, and its general aspect, 
is neither beautiful nor elegant. There is something hetero- 
geneous about it, a contrast, without gradation, from the sump- 
tuous and stately, to the poor and insignificant. But who would 
ever consider whether Santiago is pretty as a city, or comfort- 
able as a residence? Santiago, the mausoleum of Christ's holy 
Apostle, the longed-for goal of royal pilgrims! august and 
venerable cradle of Catholicism and learning! But I must 
weary you, Conde, with my unreasonable excursion into my 
recollections, which has carried us far away from our subject— 
the history of my friends in the diligence. Who would think 
that I am telling you a story? But I will get on with it, and 
this time, I hope, without interruption.” 

“We lost sight of our travelling friends for a few days. I 
only saw Dojia Simojia once, walking along holding Don 
Longino’s arm, who, without his black overcoat, looked like 
a broken-down chimney-sweep. The sefiora still wore the 
convent flowers in her absurd head-dress. When she approached 
me, she half opened her mantilla with great ostentation, in order 
to dazzle me by the sight of a necklace and ear-rings of 
filagree-work, adorned with matchless pearls about the size of 
hail-stones. Moving her fan rapidly with her whole strength, 
she passed me, making at the same time a sweet and patro- 
nizing bow. Andrea followed this ridiculous couple, as fragrance 
follows the rude east wind that carries it away by force. As she 
went by, she smiled with much sweetness, as though some in- 
stinct of her heart told her that her character, her love, her 
suffering, and her conduct would find sympathy in me. Poor 
Andrea ! 

“Three days afterwards we resumed our journey by dili- 
gence, and reached Corufia about mid-day. Corufia has been 
compared to Cadiz, but, Conde, though I admire the green and 
picturesque Galicia, so old and venerable in its monuments, sc 
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young and fresh in its scenery, I must say that if this com- 
parison was made by a Gallego, it was from amour propre, 
and if by an Andalusian, it was a compliment, for there is 
as much difference between the two cities as between ivory 
and bone. Cadiz is a unique city, not only in Spain, but in 
Europe. She is a daughter of the wealth of America, and the 
boastfulness that denominates her as a sélver cup, is after all 
justified. The encomiums bestowed upon her by Byron are well 
known, and the famous American author, Longfellow, has pro- 
‘claimed Cadiz to be the most beautiful city of the earth, conse- 
quently it is not derogatory to the pearl of Galicia to assert 
that Corufia does not rival Cadiz. I cannot say that I like its 
houses, but there are few houses that can please those who are 
accustomed to our fatios, our galleries and marble columns, our 
gardens and fountains.” 

“That is well known,” said the Conde, laughing. “And as 
‘the story goes, when a Sevillano wishes a house built, he says to 
the architect, ‘ Build me a fine fatio and good corridors on this 
site, and if you have any space left you can make some rooms,’” 

“Jt is nothing new,” replied the Marquesa, “for us Andalu- 
sians to make jokes at our own expense, as is proved by this 
graceful epigram, which, however, is no longer applicable to the 
wretched modern constructions, with their small and confined 
patios. 1 am an advocate for what is agreeable, and beautiful, 
and magnificent, Conde. I speak according to my taste; I am 
a Sevillana, I like light, space, air, elegance, beauty, flowers, and 
fountains But I chatter more than any parrot,” proceeded 
the Marquesa, “and abandon my history, as the Corufiese 
abandon the space which separates the ancient from the modern 
city. I found the society of the Gallegos extremely agreeable, 
and if not so racy and naive as our Andalusian society, it is 
more kindly and courteous.” 

“ And you say nothing of the famous tower of Hercules ?” 
asked the Conde. 

“ Since you mention it, I must tell you an anecdote which, 
though perhaps of trifling interest, pleased me so much that I 
cannot refrain from repeating it. Whenever I arrive in a place 
for the first time, I find a great pleasure in mounting the highest 
point, in order to obtain a commanding view of the locality. 
At Corufia, I went up with my /atrona to the highest balcony 
of her house, from which I enjoyed a most beautiful view. 
“ Where is the light-house ?’ I asked of her. My fatrona looked 
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at me without answering. ‘Ah!’ I exclaimed, observing on 
a high piece of broken land, which stretched out into the sea, a 
large, square, and venerable tower, ‘that will be it. In Cadiz 
also,’ I proceeded, ‘we have a magnificent light-house.’ 

“*Ves,’ said the patrona, ‘ but ours is of wonderful antiquity, 
and is named after Hercules.’ 

“The tower of Hercules, whose age, certified by its name, 
and reckoned by centuries, is looked on with reason as the 
proudest jewel that Galicia shows in her museum of antiquities, 
still shows its light many miles out to sea, for the comfort of 
navigators, to whom it speaks in its cosmopolitan language. 

“We took rooms in a house that was recommended to us 
by a cousin of mine, who himself lodged in the entresol. The 
patrona lived in the top storey, and as she was an acquaintance 
of Don Longinos, he installed Dofia Simofia and her daughter 
there, so that chance again brought us together. 

“As you may suppose from Dojia Simojia’s character, the 
moment that she learned from the fatrona who we were, her 
disdainful airs gave way to a fulsome and offensive servility. 
She never would have guessed who we were (said she) on seeing 
the simplicity of our dress. She had always presumed that a 
person of my rank ought never to travel except in a velvet 
dress, a feathered hat, and wearing at least some jewels. 

“The day drew near on which Luis was to start for Mexico.” 

“ And did you not dissuade him from it ?” asked the Conde. 

“TI? Certainly not. What had I to give him in compen- 
sation for his hopes? What right had I to interfere with the 
direction God had indicated to him? By what motives, or for 
what reason, could I dissuade him from his project ?” 

“ Sefiora, it was the certainty that the poor fellow would 
make this long voyage in vain, and that he would only meet 
with harshness, displeasure, and refusals from his hard-hearted 
uncle, who, like all men who have risen to wealth, moved by an 
egotistical pride, would look with horror on a relation who 
believes he has a right to protection.” 

“So I thought, but it would have been cruelty to say so. 
Besides, America is regarded almost as a mother by Spaniards. 
How very many have made their fortune there, in one way or 
the other. So, far from adding to his dejection, I did my best 
to cheer and encourage Luis, by prognosticating that all would , 
go well. If I did wrong in this, Conde, my intention was good. 
He was young, and the world is so wide. Poor things! His 
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mother, in her distress, confided in this voyage; his betrothed 
waited its result with constancy and hope; and his little brother 
said, ‘ Will he come home to-morrow? Will he bring lots of 
money? Poor fellow !’” 

“ And have you heard anything more of him ?” 

“Yes,” replied the Marquesa, “ Domingo, who, as you know, 
went home to Galicia, following the inveterate custom which 
has attained to the honours of a verse: 


Los Gallegos de Galicia 
Por Mayo y por San Miguel 
Se depiden de sus amos 

Y se vancon su mujer.® 


“On his return to us, he gave me news of our traveller whom 
he had seen in Santa Maria de Meira.” 

“ What ! come back already !” exclaimed the Conde; “those 
sort of rich people, Marquesa, do not care to have the poor at 
their side, any more than those who are happy care to have the 
sorrowful. I thought how it would be.” 

“Yes, his uncle sent him back,” proceeded the Marquesa, 
“but their interview was singular. When the poor nephew 
disembarked, he presented himself at his uncle’s house. 

“«Who are you ?’ asked the Nabob, noting his poor appear- 
ance. 

“« Sefior, answered his nephew laconically, ‘I am your 
sister’s son.’ 

“* Hola ! I am pleased to hear it; and how are they all over 
there ?’ 

“Well in health, Sefior, and they sent you many remem- 
brances.’ 

“«¢ Ya, ya vamos! Tunderstand. And you, what have you 
come for ?’ 

“This question was put with such frigid indifference that 
the poor lad was dismayed, and answered briefly : 

“ « Sefior, uncle, to work—to see if you could find a situation 
for me, in order that I might alleviate the lot of my poor 
family.’ 

“*Good, very good. Go to bed now, and to-morrow I will 
give you work.’ 


3 Gallegos of Galicia, 
In Michaelmas and May, 

Bid farewell to their masters, 

Visits at home to pay. 
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“The nephew obeyed, and the following morning he and 
r his uncle set out on horseback. They rode all day over deserted 
f plains, and towards night arrived at the place where the Nabob’s 
mine was situated. Next day they descended into it, and after 
having traversed many dark galleries, they came to a spot where 
3 a rich vein was being worked. 
1 “* Capataz,’ said the master to his manager, ‘I have brought 
you a workman. Put this lad to work with the other miners, 
and keep an account of what he extracts, to pay him by his 
work,’ 

“Poor Luis was sadly mortified as he saw the hard and 
severe labour to which he was destined by an uncle who was 
rolling in wealth; however, with his amiable character, and 
forced by necessity, he offered no objection and set to work 
with a heavy heart.” 

' The Conde began to laugh, but the Marquesa proceeded 
without paying any attention. 

“Luis worked indefatigably, and gave the ill-humoured 
Capataz no grounds whatever for finding fault with him. At 
the end of a month his uncle visited the mine again. 

“* Congue, how has the lad worked?’ he inquired of the | 
Capataz, who in his turn had no choice but to speak well of y 
Luis. 

“* Have you set apart the mineral extracted by him, as I 
ordered ?’ asked the master again. 

“«*Ves, Sefior,’ answered the Cafataz, pointing to a great 
quantity of mineral that was piled up in a heap. 

“« Vaya, he has not done ill,’ said the uncle after examining 
it. ‘I see,’ he added, turning to Luis, ‘that you are not afraid of 
work. Now you may get ready to return with me to the City.’ 

“Luis obeyed cheerfully, perceiving that he had been put 
on his trial, without any suspicion on his part, and had come 
out of it well. 

“The two days following on his return his uncle scarcely 4 
spoke to him. On the third day, he called him, paid him well 
for the days that he had worked in the mine, and told him to 
get ready to start the following day for Vera Cruz, where he 
was to embark in an English vessel. The captain was an 
acquaintance of his uncle’s, who had paid his passage to London 
and had given instructions for the payment of his further passage 
to Corufia. 

“ After saying this, he turned on his heel, and as his expres- 
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sion was forbidding, and Luis was shy, he did not venture to 
answer by a single word, or make the least objection, but 
resigned and dejected, he started the following week on his 
voyage home.” 

“Poor Luis, and poor Marquesa,” said the Conde, with a 
sad smile. 

The Marquesa proceeded without being at all disturbed. 

“When they arrived at London, the captain, who was a 
worthy man, and had taken a liking for Luis, said to him: 

“* Congue, what do you wish done about your cases ?’ 

“* What cases?’ asked Luis, thuch surprised. 

‘““* Toma ! the cases of silver mineral! a fortune, my friend !’ 

““And the cases are mine?’ asked Luis in unfeigned 
astonishment. 

“*So your uncle told me, and as a proof they are marked 
with your name, and your ownership is confirmed by the register 
of my vessel, in which they are entered as yours. Did you not 
know it?’ 

“No, I had not the most remote suspicion of it,’ answered 
the delighted proprietor, with tears in his eyes. 

“*Oh!’ exclaimed the Captain laughing, ‘that is your uncle 
all over, who is a thorough original; this was why he desired 
me to give you my advice how to dispose of the mineral here, 
and how to change the money into good letters of credit, after 
which, I was to take your passage for Coruifia.’ 

“All this was successfully arranged. Luis embarked in an 
English vessel, taking with him letters of credit to the value 
of ten thousand dollars, and now,” proceeded the Marquesa, 
shaking her head, and looking at her old friend with a 
radiant air of triumph, “and now what do you say, prophet of 
misfortune, you old owl, who believe yourself to be a bird of 
wisdom, a companion of Minerva, while you are only a bird 
of night, and a companion of disillusion ; what have you to say 
for yourself?” 

“T have to say that the rosy Aurora dazzles me, and that I 
must return to my ruins, but not without giving thanks to God, 
who has created that Aurora, or wishing joy to the flowers that 
open on its approach, or envying the simple birds that sing 
a sympathetic hymn.” 

“T wish,” proceeded the Marquesa, “that you could have 
heard Domingo’s account of the meeting between Luis and his 
mother and brothers. Never in my life have I had a greater 
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pleasure. How blessings on me were mingled with those the 
whole family poured out on that uncle who, harsh only 
in appearance, had made this good family happy. Oh! why 
was he not there himself to taste of the ineffable delight of 
doing good? How dear to God, Conde, the virtue of charity 
must be, when He has given it two recompenses, one on earth 
and the other in Heaven; when He has bestowed on it an 
attribute that He has denied to Himself, and that is, not to 
meet with an opponent, an antagonist, or a sceptic. He soon 
set out again with his fortune of metal in his pouch, and his 
fortune of happiness in his heart for Corufia, where Andrea 
and her mother had remained ever since, in consequence of her 
father’s death having taken place during their visit there. 

“On Domingo’s return to us, he expected to have found 
a letter from Luis, with the news of his marriage, and was 
disappointed, for as the proverb says: Good fortune makes short 
memories ; but I, being impatient for further tidings, wrote 
to my cousin, whom I have mentioned before as living in the 
same house where Andrea, and her mother, were lodged for the 
time, and I ought, according to my calculations to receive his 
answer either to-day or to-morrow.” 

At this moment a servant entered bringing in several letters 
and newspapers. The Marquesa rose hastily, looked at the 
various letters, murmuring: “For Alberto;” and on taking up 
the last letter and observing the post-mark, she exclaimed : 

“For me! and from Galicia! here it is, Conde, now I can 
give the last touch to my picture.” 

She seated herself at once on the edge of a chair and began 
to read with eagerness. The lamp shed its light on her with 
the. splendour of a brilliant aureola of joy. Her accents on 
beginning her letter were lively and glad, like the light which 
shone on her. She read as follows: 

“T have received your letter, my dear cousin, and I am not 
astonished at the interest you show towards those two young 
people with whom chance brought you in contact. Divers are 
not afraid to submerge themselves in the rough waves of the 
sea in order to find a pearl, and it is the same with you. You 
are not afraid to mix yourself in the rough waves of a vulgar 
and unrefined circle, to disinter one of the many pearls that 
you from time to time find, because you seek them; and 
certainly you found such a pearl in Andrea, encrusted in her 
mother’s coarse shell. I think that you have already heard 
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of Luis’s good fortune, and now you want, after hearing of 
his happy return, to share the joys of hope fulfilled in 
their blissful marriage. You want the share in all these, to 
which your true and affectionate interest in the two lovers has 
given you every right. Would that my news could give more 
brilliancy and life to your smile, as the rays of the sun give 
to a flower! But this cannot be, if I am to be veracious. 
We are surrounded by incessant misfortunes. On what day 
does not the knell toll, or some existence receive its death-blow, 
or some hope wither away? And, notwithstanding so many 
warnings against attaching oufselves to a transitory state, to 
an incomplete life, to a bitter and ungrateful world, we do not 
heed them, and persist in our vain search for complete happiness, 
not contenting ourselves with what earth can afford, the happi- 
ness founded on the absence of ambition and of worldly passions 
and on the holy consolations of virtue. Man has made an ideal 
happiness, and gives way to despair when he cannot find it in 
a world which he himself has made evil. But I wander away 
from the subject of my letter. 

“After your departure, poor Andrea drooped in body and 
mind. The absence of her lover seemed to wear her away. 
She felt it more than ever when the time arrived at which she 
might have received news of Luis, and day after day passed 
without bringing her the longed for comfort. I afterwards 
learned that several letters arrived, but were burned unread by 
her mother. Andrea could have supported her existence in 
her quiet and sorrowful retirement, treasuring a remnant of hope 
in her heart, as the sky treasures the after-glow when the sun 
has set, if her cruel and egotistical mother and her protégé had 
not persecuted her continually; he, with his repugnant, she, 
with her despotic, exactions. Andrea, whose firmness of 
character is well known to you, resisted all their efforts, but 
the executioners did not see that the strife was killing the 
poor victim. To crown her misfortune, her father died, and 
the destitution in which they were left, gave a new motive to 
her cruel mother for insisting on a marriage which would have 
relieved them from all worldly distress. But Andrea was 
steadfast in her constancy. Tears, menaces, and even ill- 
treatment on the part of her exasperated mother, joined to 
the forgetfulness of the man she loved so much, wore away her 
strength, but not her constancy. We all saw that she was dying, 
excepting her mother, who only saw her married. ‘She will 
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soon get well,’ the mother answered, on our remonstrating, 
‘she will soon get well, when she forgets her rapacifio of a 
cousin, and finds herself rich and comfortably settled in her 
own house. At last a doctor was called, but he could not save 
her life, nor did she wish to live. She preserved a silence which 
she rarely broke. Once only she spoke to me a few minutes 
before her death. It was to send you her farewell, and to tell 
you that the world 1s a prison, and that death alone gives liberty. 

“ How beautiful she looked in her coffin! It appeared that 
her regular and grave features suited the august immobility of 
death. Her veins showed through her transparent skin, giving 
her the appearance of a statue of white marble with faint blue 
lines. 

“T was gazing at her, profoundly moved by the thought that 
all this youth and beauty would so soon disappear for ever 
in the dust of the earth, when the door was opened violently, 
a man appeared on the threshold, it was Luis! It is impossible 
to describe the scene of desperation which followed on his 
entrance, or the contrast formed by the violence and agitation 
of the one, and the immoveability of the other. The unhappy 
man gazed at Andrea as though he sought, by the ardour and 
fire of his looks, to re-animate the closed eyes of the woman he 
loved. He sobbed aloud and called her, as though it were 
possible that his accents of grief might penetrate her lifeless 
ears, and draw a sigh from her white and motionless lips. 

“ His relations and friends had to take him away in a state, 
which made us all fear for his reason. He fell ill of a fever, 
in which lethargy and delirium alternated. When at last he 
came to himself, he found his mother at his side, and his 
brothers, and his uncle from Mexico, who all surrounded him, 
with the greatest signs of affection. ‘Live, son of my soul, 
if you wish me to live,’ said his mother, weeping bitterly, and 
clasping her hands. ‘Brother, do not leave us,’ said his brothers, 
kissing his hands. ‘Nephew,’ said his uncle, ‘I have come from 
America on your account, never to leave home again. Do you 
not thank me for this proof of affection, or has your heart only 
room for one sole love ?’ 

“Luis is convalescent, although still weak and profoundly 
afflicted. But time, which is the panacea for the sufferings 
of the heart, will gradually heal over his deep wound. The 
violent grief which poets and novelists describe as eternal, 
neither is, nor can be so. Desperation turns into grief, grief 
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into sentiment, and sentiment into sadness, as when on the 
hearth the tall flame falls, dies out, turning into hot cinders, and 
then crumbles to ashes, so you, also, who are all sentiment, and 
who look on it as the one motor of existence, do not find fault with 
Luis for following the usual and well-trodden path; for Luis 
is not a hero of a novel, but a man of real life who resists 
trouble as he can and ought, for if every sorrow cost a life, the 
world would soon cease to exist. Neither must you weep over 
Andrea. Why should you weep? since, as says the beautiful 
phrase, which loses nothing by repetition: Ske has passed to a 
better life.” . 

The Marquesa let her hands fall on her lap, still holding the 
letter she had been reading, and bowed her head over them, 
while the lamp lit up the tears which ran down her face. 

“Do I not say,” exclaimed the Conde, rising and taking his 
friend’s cold hands between his own, “do I not tell you that 
you kill yourself? Dear friend, you should restrain such 
excesses. The Pythagorean philosophers believed the soul to be 
a harmony composed of two parts, one rational, the other 
irrational. They placed the former in the head, the latter in the 
heart.” 

“ Those philosophers were not Christians, Conde.” 

“True. But this definition made, as it was, by sagacious 
and thoughtful men, might convince you that the heart requires 
restraint, or it will become, as with you, a scourge.” 

“You have very often told me, Conde,” replied the Marquesa 
with gentle exaltation, “that the heart is a scourge to man, 
but I look upon it as his anchor of salvation. It is the holy tie 
which unites us all one to the other without distinction of 
class, or age or country. It helps all who are helpless, 
and compassionates all suffering whether in the faulty friend or 
enemy, whether rational or irrational ; whilst egotism thinks it 
has done everything by washing its hands like Pilate. The heart 
fearless of blame is the unwearied antagonist of every sort of 
cruelty ; whilst the man who does not heed it, tolerates, invents, 
practises, and even finds diversion in giving pain, in spite of the 
teaching of religion, humanity, reason, and civilization. The 
heart inspires us to give alms, to pardon injuries. It consecrates 
love, making it self-sacrificing, gentle, eternal, and celestial ; 
whilst passion makes it egotistical, empty, violent, transitory and 
terrestrial. It vanquishes the pride of thought by the sweet- 
ness of feeling, and softens man’s hardness of character from 
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the holy well of its tears. It raises us to lofty regions, by 
the ardent desires which serve as its wings, while human nature 
lowers us through the senses. The heart revels in every sort of 
sacrifice, whether great or little, though self-interest and human 
passions rebel against it. It feels God, whilst the understanding 
cannot even comprehend Him. It makes conversions, whilst 
the spirit of analysis produces only defections. From it 
clemency springs like a Divine balsam, overflowing the universe, 
and lastly, the heart carries its own recompense to those who 
follow its inspirations. Materialism brutifies us, the head 
misleads us, the passions ruin us, the heart alone saves us. <A 
thousand times happy is that mortal who gives heed to its voice 
and is deaf to those who would stifle its pleadings, and so, 
Conde, the heart is not our scourge; no! no! it is the anchor 
that saves us!” 

“And let me add,” said Conde, “that seeing the heart 
personified in you, there is no one that can resist it, or refuse to 
proclaim that there is something of the Angel still left in 
humanity, but like the clouds, you will shed all your tears upon 
the earth, for that heart to which alone you care to listen, my 
daughter, and my friend, will not find anything—complete, except 
in the other life.” 

C. M. PAULI. 











Reviews. 





I.—LIVES OF THE SAINTS AND BLESSED OF THE THREE 
ORDERS OF ST. FRANCIS.! 


AS we read the pages of these two most interesting volumes, 
we are continually reminded of the words of the Office : 

Franciscus, pauper et humilis, 

Ccelum dives ingreditur, 

Hymnis ccelestibus honoratur. 
for these words sum up the history, not of Francis only, but of 
the whole Franciscan Order. It is impossible not to be drawn 
towards these excellent religious. They are so unassuming in 
their ordinary matter of fact, unnoticed, unpretentious lives. 
Their poverty is not merely the external poverty which 
flies from riches, it is the true poverty of spirit which rejoices 
in the absence of all that the world deems valuable. Their 
humility is not a mere humble opinion of their own merits, it 
is the true humility which. forgets self and thinks only of God. 
Such a poverty as this cannot fail to secure those heavenly 
riches which Francis’ children share with their holy founder, 
and with which they are well-laden when they exchange their 
poor coarse habit for the wedding-garment of the redeemed. 
Such humility as theirs deserved indeed the honour of being 
celebrated by the angels in celestial melodies. 

Yet God who watches over His saints, does not allow 
those whom men seem to forget to remain unhonoured 
even upon earth. The Saints and Blessed of the Three 
Orders of St. Francis are as “thick as blackberries” in the 
Calendar of the Church. Many of them are famous through- 
out the Christian world. St. Bonaventure, the Seraphic Doctor, 
and writer of the Life of St. Francis; St. Margaret of 
Cortona, the wondrous penitent, whose life is a miracle of 

1 Lives of the Saints and Blessed of the Three Orders of St. Francis. By the 
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God’s forgiving love; St. Clare, the foundress of the Poor 
Clares; St. Antony of Padua, whose purity and burning love 
drew down from Heaven the Son of God, who came and nestled 
in his arms in the form of a little child, bestowing sweet caresses 
upon His faithful servant and friend; St. Bernardine of Siena, 
the apostle of the Holy Name of Jesus; St. Catherine of 
Bologna, with whom our Lord conversed in familiar and loving 
intercourse, and many more, are in the mouths of all. But 
there are other Franciscans raised to the altars of the Church 
who are but little known out of their own Order, and yet whose 
lives are a treasure of consolation and instruction both to 
religious and ordinary Christians. Take, for instance, Blessed 
Hyacintha de Mariscottis. She was for ten years in religion 
before she made any attempt to live such a life as befits one 
who has given herself to God. She surrounded herself with 
every possible comfort, lived a life of ease, and was a religious 
only in name, a perfect type of what some spiritual writers 
would have us believe to be a hopeless being—a tepid and 
careless religious. Yet she became a very great Saint, and that 
without any of those special interventions or striking miracles 
with which God sometimes thunders in the ears of those who 
seem deaf to any ordinary graces. Or take again Blessed 
Jeanne Marie de Maille, who, married at the age of fifteen, lived 
with her husband, the Baron de Tilly, for thirteen years a 
virgin’s life, and after his death took upon herself a coinplete 
self-renunciation and a variety of sufferings such as amounted 
to nothing else than a continued martyrdom. Or St. Felix of 
Cantalice, the lover of innocent little children, who delighted to 
gather them round him and make them say “ Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, 
take my heart and do not give it back to me.” Or Blessed 
Davanzano, whose death was celebrated, not only by angelic 
music welcoming him to Heaven and by a marvellous splendour 
lighting up the room where he lay, but by a lily of dazzling 
whiteness which, on the second day after his death, grew out 
of his mouth. But we might multiply these without end. 
We shall do better to refer our readers to the volumes we are 
desiring to introduce to them. 

What is especially beautiful and especially touching through- 
out these lives is the exceeding simplicity of the Franciscan 
Saints. This singleness of aim and absence of all guile seems 
to us their most striking characteristic. Some of them are more 
especially renowned for this virtue, but it is the virtue of all of 
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them. What could be more exquisitely simple than the words of 
St. Felix of Cantalice whom we have mentioned above: 


The humble brother, taught in the same school as the great Apostle, 
said: “As for me, as far as knowledge goes, I know nothing but the 
Holy Cross. Besides this I only care to know six letters, five red 
letters and one white. If God would give me the grace to know them 
perfectly I should neither envy the doctors nor the cleverest theo- 
logians.” He was asked what these mysterious letters were. The Saint 
answered with his eyes full of tears: ‘‘ The five red letters are the five 
Wounds of our Saviour and the white letter is His most Blessed 
Mother.” The great mystery of thé holy Passion was for him, as well 
as for his seraphic Father, a subject of continued meditation and tears. 
‘The study of the five red letters and the white letter occupied his whole 
life (p. 212). 


What more amusingly simple than the following anecdote 
of St. Benedict, the Moor lay-brother of the Friars Minor, who 
was cook at a convent near Palermo? With it we will conclude 
our notice of a book which we strongly recommend to our 
readers to obtain for themselves. 


A still more extraordinary fact occurred in the same convent on 
Christmas Day. The Archbishop of Palermo had come to keep the 
feast with the community, and, knowing the poverty of the house, he 
had ordered provisions to be brought for the cook to prepare. Benedict 
spent Christmas night in prayer, holding loving conversation with the 
Divine Child of Bethlehem. He prolonged his prayer far into the 
morning, so that at the time of High Mass he had not yet set his foot 
in the kitchen, and nothing was prepared for the repast, which was to 
follow the Mass. Father Ambrose, vicar of the convent, being told of 
this by the other religious, had search made everywhere for the cook, 
but in vain. During High Mass the thurifer, in swinging his thurible, 
knocked against some object behind a curtain. On looking to see what 
it was, he saw Benedict on his knees absorbed in God. He shook him 
to bring him to himself, and told him that the Father Vicar had been 
searching for him everywhere. The saint merely made him a sign to be 
silent, and continued in prayer until the end of Mass. Then he went 
to the kitchen and lighted the fire. The Father Vicar went after him 
in a great hurry and found him again on his knees wrapped in prayer. 
He shook him violently, but did not succeed in bringing him to himself 
for some time. In the meantime some more of the brethren came to 
the kitchen and began to scold him. Benedict quietly told them that 
they might ring for dinner and go to the refectory, where they would 
find everything ready. ‘“ How can that be,” said the Father Vicar, “as 
the fire is not even lighted?” “The Lord will not forsake us,” said 
Benedict. At the same instant, in presence of all the brethren and the 
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Archbishop, who had also come to the kitchen, two young men dressed 
in white entered the kitchen, and turning up the sleeves of their tunics, 
began to prepare the repast. Benedict again begged the religious to go 
to the refectory. Hardly were they seated at table than the dishes were 
served up, perfectly prepared by the hands of angels (vol. ii. p. 19). 


2.—THE BIBLE AND BELIEF.! 


This most useful little book contains in a nutshell a perfect 
treasure of fundamental truths, so clearly and simply stated 
that a child can read and understand them. Yet they are 
truths which for the most part men are completely ignorant of. 
Even educated Catholics will find on almost every page 
theological dogmas concisely and plainly laid down, of which 
they had previously only a very misty conception. Non- 
Catholics will find an exposition of the very foundations of 
revealed religion, and if they are not convinced thereby of the 
claims of the Church, we can only say that they ought to be. 
We have never seen the argument for the existence of a God 
more forcibly put in a few words than in the following passage : 


Man’s reason tells him that everything which flows from a source 
must have been contained in the source from which it flows. Every 
excellence and perfection, therefore, which is found in any effect must 
be contained within its cause, consequently all the excellences and 
perfections which are found in all secondary causes, or causes which are 
also effects, must be contained within their one first cause. All that 
any cause is, that its first cause must be. 

His reason further tells him that every absence of perfection is itself 
an imperfection ; and that every limited perfection is so far imperfect, 
as falling short of a further conceivable perfection. He can conceive a 
perfection which is without limit; and to be without limit, or to be 
infinite, is in itself a positive perfection, as it is the negation of an 
imperfection. 

Thus does man by means of his reason build up a conception of his 
Maker. Man ¢s,—therefore his Maker must be. Man /ives,—therefore 
his Maker must be ving. Man’s life is a spiritual life, which is higher 
than mere animal life,—therefore his Maker must be a Spirit. Man 
knows that wisdom and truth, and power and love, and justice and 
mercy are excellences, and therefore his reason tells him that his 
Maker must be wise and true, powerful and loving, merciful and just. 
All this man may know by means of his reason; and if he has not 
arrived at a knowledge of all this, then, as a reasonable being, he is— 
“inexcusable” (pp. 56—8). 

1 The Bible and Belief. A Letter toa Friend. By the Rev. William Humphrey, 
S.J. London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 1886. 
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The foundation thus laid, Father Humphrey goes on to 
show how reason leads on the threshold of Revelation, and 
how, when once revelation is recognized as a fact, reason is not 
its judge or its master, but its servant and its handmaid. 
Catholics believe in the inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, not 
because reason declares them to be inspired, but because the 
Catholic Church, speaking with the authority of God, declares 
their inspiration to be a part of the deposit of infallible Truth 
bequeathed by our Lord to the Divine Teacher which was to 
take His place on earth. But why are we to accept the Church 
as our Lord’s representative in the teaching of Divine Truth? 
Because the Holy Scriptures in their character of historical 
documents, bear witness that our Lord bestowed on this, His 
indivisible and immortal society, the self-same mission that He 
had received from the Father: “As My Father sent Me, so 


send I you.” 


A society which is apostolic in this sense—sent as the Incarnate 
Son of God was sent—is necessarily guaranteed from all possibility of 
error. To ascribe or suggest or enteriain the idea of the possibility of 
its erring, is to ascribe or suggest or entertain the idea of the possibility 
of error in Jesus Christ—that He, the Incarnate Wisdom, could be 
deceived ; or that He, the Incarnate Truth, could deceive those to 
whom He was sent, and whom He came to teach. It is at once a 
blasphemy and a folly. It is an insult to reason as it is an injury to 
religion. Given that Jesus could not err, and that His society was sent 
as He was sent, with the selfsame divine mission, and the selfsame 
divine authority to teach as that wherewith He was sent to teach, it 
follows as a necessary conclusion of the reason that that society cannot 


err (p. 77). 


We cannot attempt to follow Father Humphrey through 
the whole course of his argument. We should only misrepresent 
it if we made any attempt to abridge what is already stated 
as concisely as possible. Yet in spite of his conciseness, he 
deals incidentally a number of telling blows on those who 
attempt to introduce any Divine authority to teach outside the 
Catholic Church. The following is a good illustration of what 
we mean: 


The man who, on the authority of a teacher who is as fallible as he 
himself is, or who does not claim infallibility, accepts truths which he 
cannot verify by sense or reason, presents a spectacle in the intellectual 
and moral order akin to that which in’the physical order is presented 
by the blind man who intrusts himself to the guidance of a man who 
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is equally blind. The latter spectacle of the two blind men in the 
sooner or later inevitable ditch would be comic if it were not sad, but 
it is not so comic or so soul-saddening as the spectacle of the gullible 
led by the fallible until both wallow together in the ditch of error (p. 89). 


What we have been remarking upon hitherto forms the 
latter portion of Zhe Bible and Belief. The first half contains 
an explanation of the strict meaning of Inspiration. If our 
readers have only vague and general ideas on this important 
subject, they cannot do better than study the analysis of it 
given by Father Humphrey. In ancient times God spoke 
by the Hebrew “prophets.” A prophet, he informs us (and 
our classical readers will recognize in what he says the original 
and proper force of the word), is not primarily one who fortells 
the future, but a mouthpiece who enunciates the communications 
of a higher power. This was essentially the case with the 
Jewish prophets. 


To the Jews a prophet was not merely a sage, a philosopher, a theo- 
logian, or a doctor of the law. He was an ambassador or messenger 
straight from God. He was a man whom God had chosen and called, 
whom He had specially instructed and commissioned and sent to deliver 
a distinct and definite message to his fellow-men. When a prophet 
spoke, the words which he uttered were not his own. They were words 
which he had received, and with which he had been intrusted. They 
were words of God. He prefaced his message with “Thus saith the 
Lord.” He delivered it in the name and with the authority of God. 
When men listened to him, they were listening to their Maker. When 
men were taught by him, they were taught of God (pp. 8, 9). 


The Scriptures are not only the words communicated to 
prophets and committed to writing, not only the record of a 
Divine message, but they are in themselves the written message 
of God. After an analysis of inspiration, the following con- 
clusions are drawn as its results: 


(1) That God is the principal author of the documents so written— 
or the real author in the adequate sense of that word—inasmuch as He 
is the agent or the cause inspiring, while the writer is acted upon by 
Him, and so inspired. 

(2) That the writer is an instrument in the hand of God, and used 
as such by God for the furtherance of His purpose, and the doing of 
His work. 

(3) That although the writer is really and truly an instrument, he is 
not an inanimate or an irrational, but an intelligent, free and voluntary 
instrument, He is an instrument used by God in a manner befitting 
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and becoming his human nature, its dignity and the laws of its being. 
He is acted upon and he acts, in one word, as a human being. 

(4) That the document so written is the work, not of man, but of 
God. As the writer is inspired as the instrument of God, so the writing 
is inspired as the work of God (pp. 27, 28.) 


We have said enough to give our readers some idea of the 
contents of this valuable little book, and we hope enough to 
induce them to read it carefully for themselves. They will find 
in it many truths they did not know or did not realize before— 
or even if the truths stated are familiar to them, they will read 
with interest so lucid an exposition of truths the most essential 
in simple words and attractive style. 





4.—THE PULPIT ORATOR} 


So much is done now-a-days to supply preachers with 
matter for their sermons, that there seems more danger of 
their not giving the amount of time needful for making the 
subject their own, rather than of their not carefully selecting 
the matter on which to preach. It is undoubtedly essential for 
anything like a good sermon that the subject, whatsoever it be, 
should be clothed with the natural style of the preacher himself. 
Mere lesson by heart of another's words nearly always bears 
with it an artificiality and stiffness which fails to speak to the 
heart of the hearer, however much it may amuse and interest 
the intellect. Dogmatic theology provides a wide expanse for 
all to exercise themselves upon, but it is one thing to have the 
field, another to know how to use it with advantage. The most 
that such a book as the one under review can expect to do, is to 
provide copious, clear, and practical points, ready material for 
the workman to adapt for the purposes of his office. These 
volumes are six in number, and contain seven sermons for each 
Sunday in the year, besides others for the great feasts and for 
certain special occasions on which it is sometimes customary to 
have a sermon. The discourses are Homiletic, Liturgical, Moral, 
Symbolical, or Dogmatical, and are so arranged that each 
Sunday has one or more of these different classes assigned to it. 
In many cases a single point would suggest matter to cover a 


\ The Pulpit Orator. By the Rev. John Evangelist Yollner. Translated from 
the German by the Rev. Augustine Wirth, O.S.B. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. New York: Pustet. 
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whole sermon, and it follows that for all practical purposes the 
provision here made for the orator is inexhaustible. 

With all these advantages, however, and notwithstanding the 
general goodness of the matter, we are sorry to notice a sentence 
or two which calls for animadversion. On page 163 of the first 
volume, the question being the confession of a dying person, 
we read : 


Do you suppose that he will now turn with true, genuine love to 
God, for whom in life he cared so little? Will he, to whom a life of 
sin has become a habit, a second nature, have a firm purpose of amend- 
ment? Will he be able to confess all the sins which he committed 
during a long series of years, as also their number and necessary circum- 
stances ? 


In answer to the last question, we can only say, “Most 
likely not!” What then? The onus, of course, remains on 
the penitent to integrate his confession in case he recovers ; but, 
if not, the sins forgotten will all be forgiven, so long as nothing 
is wilfully omitted, and the dying sinner has true contrition in 
his heart. 

Again, on page 160 of the same volume, and in the same 
sermon : 


It may happen that even true repentance is followed by a relapse 
into the old sin, for human weakness is so great, and the enemies of our 
salvation so powerful and numerous, that even Christians that are truly 
converted may in an unfortunate moment sin grievously again. Never- 
theless, it remains a truth, ¢hat the repentance which is followed by a 
relapse is either no true repentance or only a very doubtful one. 


We hope that we have not mistaken the meaning of the 
author, that we are not doing an injustice to the work by thus 
culling this passage out of its surroundings, and placing it 
without support in broad daylight. But the question is a 
serious one, and the mode of expression, as it stands, is so 
objectionable that it is needful to draw attention to it. What 
is the logical conclusion to be drawn from it? That a relapse 
proves the utter want of due dispositions, or at all events 
renders their presence very doubtful. And what about the 
giving of absolution to such as have had the misfortune to 
relapse? And have poor sinners, who have been slaves to 
confirmed habits of sin for years, such scant chance of pardon 
when the grace of our good God touches their hearts, merely 
because these habits, which may have almost become a second 
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nature to them, do not yield their strength at the first attack 
made on them? God forbid! Better far to make a useful 
distinction between sins arising from human frailty and those 
springing from wilful malice. Perhaps this is what our author 
means, but he certainly cannot be congratulated on the way 
in which it is put in these pages. Such doctrines give a tinge 
of severity to a work of this kind which cannot add to its 
usefulness in the hands of our anxious-minded and hard-worked 
missioners. Even Concina, a theologian styled by St. Alphonsus 
as “rigidissimus,” says: “ Ut errandi peccatum declines, si vides 
bina vel trina absolutione te posse infirmum curare, esto in 
misericordia dives. Emendatio peccatoris securior omnibus 
regulis est norma vel impertiendi vel denegandi absolutionem.” 
He evidently supposes a relapse, but dares not go so far as 
to hint that the first confession was of its nature either no true 
repentance or at least a very doubtful one. There may possibly 
it be an ambiguity in the use of the word “repentance.” But if 
signifies “ change of life,” then it seems that the whole question 
is begged. There can of course be no change of life without 
a change of life. But if it is taken to mean contrition or attri- 
tion, then to say that a relapse into mortal sin renders in every 
case the dispositions of the penitent at the time of his past 
confession at least very doubtful, is to lay down doctrine which 
would, it seems to us, deter two-thirds of the sinners in the 
world from ever coming near the confessional at all. Quod 
absit ! 


4.—STONYHURST LATIN GRAMMAR.) 


Difficile est proprie communia dicere—which may be freely 
translated for our present purpose, “It is difficult to show 
originality in a school Latin Grammar.” Father Gerard is 
therefore to be the more congratulated on his imparting fresh- 
ness to so unpromising a subject. It is not only that the plan 
and arrangement of the book are in many respects strikingly 
novel, but there is a happiness of statement and illustration, an 
incisive way of stating familiar things, which is sufficiently rare 
in a text-book of the kind. Even those masters who may not 
care to adopt the Grammar in their teaching, will find it at least 
a suggestive work for private reference. 


* Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. By the Rev. John Gerard, S.J. William 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1886. 
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The object of the Stonyhurst Grammar, as we are told in 
the Preface, “is to attempt to teach by exhibiting principles 
rather than by formulating rules; to enable the learner at 
each step to perceive reasons as well as facts, and, in so doing, 
to recognize the universal laws which govern all language.” 
Father Gerard is evidently in sympathy with the modern educa- 
tional movement of which the Head Master of Uppingham is 
the chief mouthpiece, and which urges that an attempt should 
be made in our classical teaching to appeal more to the under- 
standing and less to the memory of even the youngest learners, 
The old maxim was, Look after the sound, and the sense will 
take care of itself; a method which was perhaps more expe- 
ditious, but of doubtful permanent value. Father Gerard believes 
on the other hand that no amount of time is wasted if we can 
prevent a boy from filling his mind with useless symbols and 
formule to which he attaches no intelligible idea. The student 
above all must understand what he learns, and this is the leading 
principle which shapes the whole book. Thus the first part 
consists of what is practically a summary of English grammar. 
The boy is taught to realize by comparison with his own lan- 
guage the meaning of case, mood, tense, &c., and it is only when 
these have been thoroughly grasped that the accidence is set 
before him. Similarly, the analysis of the Latin sentence is 
made to play a much more prominent part than is usual in the 
older books, and serves as a basis for the whole arrangement of 
the syntax. But, most important of all, in accidence and syntax 
alike, Father Gerard is not content with merely stating the facts 
of grammar, but, whenever the matter is susceptible of it, adds 
an explanation of the reasons. These notes strike us as the best 
part of the book, and even though the author for the most part 
is only following the conclusions of larger grammars, such as 
those of Roby and Kennedy, it is not a little to have them 
stated so concisely and so clearly. In the Appendices we find 
information on such matters as the Alphabet, Roots and Stems, 
Roman Money and Weights, together with a short Prosody 
taken from the Ovid edited by Father G. Kingdon, S.J. The 
Grammar is very short, there are only 199 pages, including the 
Index, but it contains we think sufficient to supply the ordinary 
needs of even the higher classes in our best schools. 

It will be seen from what we have said, that we think that 
most of the features in which the Stonyhurst Grammar differs 
from the older manuals are on the whole changes for the better. 
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There is one novelty, however, the doctrine “on oblique and 
indirect construction,” which we feel inclined to criticize un- 
favourably. It seems to us of doubtful wisdom to confuse a 
boy’s notions of a generally received terminology in order to 
substitute for it a classification, which, however logical, is of no 
great practical importance. A boy asked to parse faciam in 
dubius sum quid faciam, says it is an indirect question. “Not 
so,” he is told; “you must take the whole sentence together, 
and call it an indirect statement. For an indirect question, the 
principal verb itself must ask a question, as in Rogasne quis hec 
scripsertt ?” Or, again, take the sentence, Vum censes hec ita 
esse? The pupil’s notes, if they referred to it, would probably 
describe the question as direct, but his Grammar teaches him to 
call the whole an od/igue question. And after all, this classifi- 
cation of oblique statement, oblique question, indirect statement, 
and indirect question, is not exhaustive. What would Father 
Gerard call Dic mecum quo pignore certes? On the analogy of 
the rest it should be termed, we suppose, an indirect command, 
but surely this runs counter to the ordinary meaning in which 
the words are used. 

We have noticed but few misprints, though we may add 
that one or two of these are rather unfortunate. The juvenile 
mind is quite sufficiently prone to confound the termination of 
the third person plural of the future simple and that of the 
future perfect of possum, without having confusion planted in 
its ideas by finding foterznt printed in its grammar; and we 
must confess that we have spent a good deal of time in puzzling 
over the third example to § 254. “Quem dicis hec scripsisse. 
Who do you say wrote this?” Is this an instance of an inter- 
rogative clause? If so, why no interrogation? It certainly 
does not answer the condition of an oblique question or state- 
ment, given in (2), which is “that such question or statement 
passes from principal to dependent verb through no interro- 
gative,” whereas we pass from dicis to scripsisse through the 
interrogative guem. We confess we cannot understand it. 
These small oversights, however, will of course vanish in the 
second edition, which we trust may soon be called for. Rumour 
asserts that the Stonyhurst Grammar has already been adopted 
for the lower forms of one Protestant school of high standing. 
We trust, then, that this work may only be the first of a series 
of school-books which may rival in popularity those other 
famous Jesuit manuals of earlier days which were the stepping- 
stones to scholarship all over the Continent. 
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§.—LETTERS OF FREDERIC OZANAM.! 

It is principally in connection with his studies of Dante that 
the name of Frederic Ozanam is known to the English reader, 
for the literary remains of this “model of a Christian man of 
letters,” as M. Guizot called him, which were published shortly 
after his death, some thirty years ago, in Lyons, have not, as far 
as we know, been widely read in this country. An opportunity 
is now afforded us of becoming better acquainted with him 
through the medium of his letters to his friends, the first series 
of which is now given to the public in an English translation. 
These letters, interspersed with a few biographical pages from 
the pen of the compiler, form an unconscious autobiography ; a 
more valuable one in fact, than he himself could possibly have 
written, when in the afterlight of experience, sentiments and 
actions had assumed an altered aspect, for they reveal his true 
character, show the varied phases through which he passed, and 
reflect the impressions of the moment ere their first freshness 
had vanished away. Ozanam’s epistolary outpourings were 
moreover, not unfrequently a sort of safety valve for his 
sensitive and expansive nature, and one feels in reading them, 
that the exhortations they contain are sometimes addressed 
more to the writer himself than to the recipient of the letter, 
and answer to the needs of his own circumstances and state of 
mind rather than those of the correspondent he is addressing. 
In all he shows himself a warm and faithful friend, a fervent 
Christian, a zealous student, a lover of simple pleasures. 

As far as external circumstances go, Ozanam’s life was 
remarkably uneventful. His family was, as the name indicates, 
originally of Jewish extraction; his father was a physician in 
Milan, but shortly after Frederic’s birth he removed to Lyons, 
where the boy received his education. Both parents being pious 
Christians, he had the advantage of being brought up in the 
faith and fear of God; at an early age he gave proof of remark- 
able talent and intelligence. In fact the first letters, written 
when he left school, suffice to prove him no ordinary boy, as 
they deal with subjects upon which a lad of sixteen does not 
usually care to write to his friends. Already he has set before 
himself as the work of his life the defence of Christianity by 
proof and illustration of its truth; he sees that religion is the 


1 Letters of Frederic Ozanam. ‘Translated from the French, with a connecting 
sketch of his Life by Ainslie Coates. London: Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row, 1886 
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first need of society, of humanity, and is eager to search out 
from the traditions of nations the primitive form of Divine reve- 
lation. And when, two years later, he goes to study law in Paris, 
he is not dazzled by the brilliancy and led astray by the 
seductions of the gay capital; on the contrary, he constantly 
sighs for the domestic joys he has left, for the parents and 
friends from whom he is separated. Paris displeases him 
because he finds there no life, no faith, no love; he is dis- 
satisfied with the immorality and worldliness, the egoism and 
pride he sees around him. But this does not blight his faith or 
check his ardour. 


We have need, all of us (he writes), of something that may possess 
and uplift us, which may dominate our thoughts and raise them; we 
have need of poetry in the midst of this prosaic and cold world, and at 
the same time of a philosophy which gives some reality to our ideal 
conceptions, of an union of doctrines which shall be the base and rule 
of our studies and of our actions. This double benefit we find in 
Catholicism, with which we are connected for our happiness. There, 
then, is the point of departure of all the labours of our intelligence, of 
all the dreams of our imagination ; it is the central point to which they 
must tend. Thus disappears this vague uncertainty which hurts us and 
which leaves us abandoned to our own weakness. Now, the feeling of 
our weakness being one of the principal sources of melancholy, the 
presence of the Catholic thought in our souls is the first remedy to 
oppose to it (p. 65). 


Nor were his beliefs confined to speculation and theory. He 
made the acquaintance of some young men as energetic and 
enthusiastic as himself, and they united to carry out his great 
idea of the work Catholicism had to do in reasserting the 
supremacy of truth, to revive as far as possible the faith and 
charity of the first ages of Christianity, to give their lives in 
sacrifice for God and for their fellow-men. It was to Frederic 
Ozanam that the initiation of the Society of St. Vincent of 
Paul was principally due. In this work he found a vast field 
for the exercise of his zeal, and he engaged earnestly in it: 
repeated mention is made in his letters of the good effected by 
it and of its rapid growth both in Paris and the provinces. In 
connection with the establishment of a Conference at Rome he 
writes : 


Alas! if in the middle age the sickness of society could not be 
cured but by the immense effusion of love, which was made above all 
by St. Francis of Assisi; if later, new troubles called for the helping 
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hands of St. Philippe de Neri, of St. John de Dieu, and of St. Vincent 
de Paul, how much are not needed now of charity, of devotion, of 
patience to heal the sufferings of those poor people, more indigent now 
than ever, because they have refused the nourishment of the soul, at 
the same time that the bread of the body is failing them. The question 
which divides the men of our days is no longer a question of political 
forms, it is a social question ; it is to know which shall gain the day, the 
spirit of egoism or the spirit of sacrifice—if society shall be only one 
great undertaking for the profit of the strongest or a consecration of 
each for the good of all, and especially for the protection of the weak. 
There are many men who have too much and who desire still more ; 
there are many who have not enough, who have nothing, and who 
desire to take if it is not given to them. Between these two classes of 
men a struggle is preparing, and this struggle threatens to be terrible ; 
on one side the power of gold, on the other the power of despair. 
Between these opposing armies we must cast ourselves, if not to 
prevent, at least to deaden the shock. And our age as young people, 
our mediocre condition, renders more easy to us this rdle of mediator 
which our title of Christian renders obligatory (p. 176). 


There is not very much in Ozanam’s letters about the 
literary work in which from time to time he engaged, or the 
study of languages wherewith he filled up his leisure time, and 
in which he became so proficient as to compete successfully 
when twenty-eight years of age, for the professorship of foreign 
literature in the Sorbonne. They are, for the most part, full of 
noble and generous aspirations, though at times he deplores the 
fatal languor that has come over him, his uneasiness as to his 
vocation, the repugnance he feels for the legal profession. In 
all we find the same cordial attachment to friends and home, the 
same craving for sympathy and companionship, the same keen 
appreciation of what is beautiful in the natural and supernatural 
order, the same deep religious feeling, extreme sensibility to the 
joys and sorrows of others, and intense desire to raise the moral 
and religious tone of those around him. The second volume 
will continue Ozanam’s correspondence from the time of his 
marriage and settlement in Paris until his death. 

We cannot but feel that the translation of these letters leaves 
much to be desired. One merit, however, it undoubtedly 
possesses, that of being strictly literal, for apparently the trans- 
lator has made it his aim to preserve as far as possible the 
French idioms and the arrangement of words peculiar to that 
language. This is calculated somewhat to interfere with the 
pleasure which is otherwise found in reading this book. 
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6.—CHRISTUS CONSUMMATOR.! 


It is interesting to follow out the line of thought by which 
an Anglican divine, of the study, attainments, and position of 
Dr. Westcott, Regius Professor of Divinity, in one of our leading 
Universities, seeks to repel from himself and his readers the 
assaults of modern scepticism and, as he styles it, “the trials 
of a new age.” His argument is contained in a series of 
Lectures, delivered in Westminster Abbey, and now published 
under the title of Christus ConSummator. He has treated his 
subject in a thoroughly earnest and reverential spirit, and with 
much eloquence and grace of language, but at the same time 
with a narrowness of view and vagueness of effect especially 
characteristic of the particular school of religious opinion within 
the Protestant Establishment which he represents. 

No one can be more alive than the observant Catholic to 
the fact, that unbelief is bringing every engine, and artifice, 
and false accusation to bear against the teaching of the Church 
and the faith of her children. Dr. Westcott seems to think that he 
can ward off the evil effects of these assaults by laying more than 
half the blame on supposed defects in the authoritative teaching 
of the Church herself during full eighteen hundred years, and by 
substituting a succession of spiritual thoughts and reflections, 
however true and excellent, in place of those deep principles 
of Catholic life and action from which alone they can draw all 
their force and effect. It is surely an act of injustice to the 
vaguest notions respecting the character of the Christian faith 
to call the present an epoch of changes, and to number amongst 
its trials “ the difficulties of those who hold to their first faith, 
and are yet conscious of shakings, changes, losses, of the re- 
moving of much which they formerly identified with it...and 
who must bear, as they can, to acknowledge once and again 
that formulas which, in earlier times, seemed to declare the 
Gospel adequately, no longer cover the facts of the world as 
they have been revealed to us in these later days.” 

Given, that which Dr. Westcott rigidly withholds and warns 
us against believing in, a clear statement and sound exposition 
of the system of the Catholic Church, of the Sacrifice daily 

1 Christus Consummator. Some aspects of the Work and Person of Christ in 
relation to Modern Thought. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of 


Westminster and Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. London: Macmillan 
and Co.; and New York. 
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offered up on our altars, of the Real Presence in the Blessed 
Sacrament, of personal union with Christ through the Sacra- 
mental Species, or of approach to the Father with all the 
assurance and confidence of the Divine Presence abiding within 
us, in that case much which this book contains would have its 
due force and weight. As it stands, with its false doctrine and 
its absence of definite doctrine in essential points, and its neces- 
sarily incomplete view of Christ as our Azug-Priest, of His 
Church as The Universal Society, of the sacraments and sacra- 
mental grace in Zhe New Covenant, it affords only a fresh 
example of the weakness and inefficiency of those weapons 
which Protestantism has left at the disposal of even those most 
able and most anxious to bear their part in defending the 
Christian faith, as they understand it, against the attacks of 
unbelief and irreligion. 

The second section of the Cambridge Professor’s work gives 
us his views of the Incarnation in its several relationships with 
the Creation, the Fall, Nature, and Life. The selection is good, 
and in more exact and theological form than usual with Pro- 
testant religious writers; and, with one or two exceptions, the 
chief fault of the teaching in these lectures is defect of clear, 
explicit doctrine. But the inevitable vagueness of many of the 
conclusions drawn is from the first suggested by the author’s own 
hand when he writes: “We shall not strive to gain any complete- 
ness of technical definition on the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
We acknowledge indeed that outlines are a necessity for man’s 
representation of the truth of things; but they are a concession 
to his weakness and a symbol of it. There is no outline in 
nature, and no form of words can adequately express a spiritual 
reality ... the soul’s chief instrument of spiritual progress is not 
knowledge, but love.” We feel almost inclined to ask the 
Professor what exactly he means by our Lord’s Incarnation. 
Through his whole treatment of this subject the Humanity is 
merged and lost sight of in the lessons of wonder, awe, devotion, 
and lofty aspirations taught from the contemplation of the 
Divine Nature, and these would be much more fruitful in 
conveying simple truths to our understanding and producing 
practical impressions on our heart, if not carried up into so 
very transcendental a region of rather mistily flowing sentences, 
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7.—UNDINE: THE SPIRIT OF THE WATERS.! 


When we have placed in our hands a book, handsomely 
bound, well printed, bearing as poetical and attractive a title 
as the above, and having prefixed to it a promising table of 
Dramatis Persone, we may fairly look forward, if not exactly to 
an intellectual treat, at least to great pleasure in reading the 
volume. We justly expect that so romantic a subject will be 
treated in a highly poetic and imaginative style; that the poem 
will be full of colour, sweetness, afid music. “ Undiné, the Spirit 
of the Waters,’—we seem already to catch a gleam of white 
water-lilies on sunlit streams, to see the lovely sprite half hid in 
the rainbow-coloured spray of some pine-shadowed cascade, 
and hear the murmurs of “wandering waters ever whispering.” 
Mr. Hipsley tells us, rather to our astonishment, that after 
reading “part” of an English translation of Baron de la Motte 
Fouqué’s “beautiful romance,” he found it “so dull, so inani- 
mate,” that he “could only compare it to a body without a 
soul.” Throwing the translation aside, he was forthwith inspired 
with the idea of revivifying the unseemly carcase, and presenting 
to English eyes and intelligences the quaint narrative “in some 
sort of verse.” He chooses Pulci and Byron as his models ; lays 
a great deal of stress on the necessity of zagination in works 
of art, for without imagination “there can be no culture, no 
refinement, no genius.” The author then expresses the wish 
that “the reader ... may be strengthened to a livelier faith 
and a nobler ideal of Christianity by the charming image of the 
lovely Undiné.” 

Undiné, the symbol of the pilgrim soul, the noble ideal to 
aspiring Christians, is, according to the story, the adopted child 
of a poor fisherman and his wife. In reality, however, she is 
“the only daughter of a powerful water prince in the Mediter- 
ranean,” though this is unknown to her foster parents. So far so 
good. On page 7 we find Undiné thus described : 


A lovely miniature of woman she, 

So fairy-like in every classic feature, 
That if a little taller she could be, 

And somewhat more majestic, the young creature 
Might vie with Venus rising from the sea. 


1 Undiné: the Spirit of the Waters. A Poem, containing a Version of the 
Narrative by Baron de la Motte Fouqué. By William Hipsley. London: 
Elliot Stock. 
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Sir Huldbrand, Lord of Ringstetten, loses his way in a wood, 
and there encounters Undiné’s foster-father. On asking of him 
a night’s shelter for self and steed, he is bid by the affable 
fisherman 


To our cot retire, 
And make yourself at home. 


In the “cot” he is still more graciously received by the hostess, 
who, though reserving the arm-chair to herself on account of her 
“age,” waves the knight to another piece of furniture : 

Pray accept, she said, a seat in 


That chair, young man, which, though ’tis somewhat lame 
In the fore-leg, your weight may still sustain. 


Rather a tame reception for a knight clothed in 
A splendid doublet of the violet’s hue, 


and with a supernaturally suspended cloak floating like a canopy 
above his head! We may remark, ex passant, that “a seat in” 
rhymes with “good breeding ” in a previous line. 

In Canto II. the story of Undiné’s adoption is told to the 
knight. The fisherman and the lord are here represented to us 
as “seated” familiarly “o’er a jug of wine” (p. 13). As the 
“leaden wings of Time” seem to be flapping somewhat slowly 
and tediously, these convivial persons think it best to have 
recourse to vigorous measures, and determine therefore 


With social converse our dull cares to slaughter, 
And something better than the lake’s blue water. 


Undiné, meanwhile, has mysteriously vanished out of the 
door of the “cot.” In Canto III. it strikes the company that 
she ought to be looked for. Sir Huldbrand valiantly rushes 
forth “’mid the dire confusion” which now ensues in search of 
“the phantom maid.’ At length the Lord of Ringstetten’s 
perseverance is rewarded. His ears are struck and his heart 
enraptured by a “low clear voice,” which is heard quite dis- 
tinctly singing “above the torrent’s roar.” We can fancy his 
joy on meeting the object of his perilous quest, for he 


Rushed up the stream the elfish maid to greet. 


Then follows a great deal of cooing and caressing, which 
Mr. Hipsley explains on the ground that Undiné is 
His predestined mate ; 


So was she, for it was not all delusion, 
But a bright foretaste of the heart’s infusion. 
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The blissful meeting is, however, interrupted by the arrival 
of the bereaved fisherman on the opposite side of the stream. 
The foster-father does not seem perfectly to approve of what he 
beholds, and accordingly peremptorily orders the knight and 
maid back to ¢erra firma. To the excuses of the knight (who 
seems now to have got hold of the idea of fleeing with Undiné 
to his ancestral castle), the fond but impatient guardian thus 
rejoins (p. 25): 

“ All very fine,” the old man said, “for you ; 

For since with toil and watching I am spent, 
Pray make all haste your voyage to renew, 

And come on shore by the same way you went ; 
That I our reckless fugitive may view, 

Still more than you on mad adventure bent ; 


And being on such kind terms, as you’re the older, 
The wild young bird may perch upon your shoulder. 


After some debate Sir Huldbrand wades the billowy stream, 
bearing in his arms the lady. The “old sire” is 


O’ercome with a whirl of joyful feelings, 


and imparts the kiss of peace and reconcilement to the truant 
maid. 

It would be too long to go through the eighteen cantos 
comprised in this production. We have already done enough 
to show our readers what manner of book Undiné: the Spirit of 
the Waters is. Mr. Hipsley is evidently under the impression 
that in poetry sense counts for little, and that sound is all in all. 
This he expresses on page 10, where we read : 

She straightway bounded from the cot, 
Swift as a dart from chaste Diana’s quiver, 


Or rather, bow ; our verses must be brought 
Smoothly to rhyme, and warble like a river. 


And certainly he carries out his theory with great consistency. 
We will give one example of Mr. Hipsley’s use of metaphor. 
In justice we will also give his apology for the same. He is 
describing (p. 38) Kzihleborn, 
A wizard and dwarf, and most unearthly too. 


Perhaps the author has Caliban in his mind, for there is a 
quotation from Zhe Tempest on the title-page. But, however 
that may be, the reader will consider the treatment scarcely 
Shakespearean : 


I saw him not till he was at my side, 
And much too near for ocular deception ; 
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His mouth indeed, or what had rather vied 

With sit of letter-box, straight, wide, and stretching 
From one ear to the other—to describe 

No other metaphor in our collection 
We find ; and therefore beg the reader’s grace 

For one so modern and quite out of place. 

We really are sometimes inclined to ask, as we read these 
pages, whether Mr. Hipsley is in earnest, or is only poking fun 
at his readers, after the manner of Mr. Burnand. If his verses 
do not instruct, at least they cannot fail to amuse. 


Literary Record. 


—— 


I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Every one who is in the habit of saying the Rosary knows the 
difficulty of keeping the attention on the various mysteries which 
it comprises. Somehow the words slip off our tongue and too often 
the decade is said before the event it commemorates or the value 
it inculcates occurs to our mind. Any book of pious meditation 
which aids us to say our Rosary better is therefore a treasure, and 
The Little Rosary of the Sacred Heart* which Mrs. Blundell has 
lately published is one which we heartily recommend to all who 
desire to say their Rosary better. It is specially addressed to the 
young but suitable for all. Each of the Fifteen Mysteries has 
two short meditations attached to it, one of which brings out 
the phase of Divine love appertaining to each, and the other 
dwelling on the virtue to which we are led on as we pass from 
one to another of the various decades. Throughout this Little 
Rosary Mary shines serene. She is the model of every per- 
fection and while we are contemplating the love of Jesus, we 
are not allowed to forget that Mary is the channel through 
which His Divine love flows to us, and the mirror in which 
alone it is reflected without flaw or imperfection. 

With a view to spreading the devotion to the Holy Face of 
our Lord, and advancing the work of reparation for the insults 
offered to Him, a short and popular notice of Sister Saint- 
Pierre,? the Carmelite nun of Tours, abridged from the work 

1 The Little Rosary of the Sacred Heart, By Mrs. Francis Blundell. Dublin: 
M. H., Gill and Son. 


2 Sister Saint-Peter and the Work of Reparation. An Historical Notice. By 
M. l’Abbé Janvier. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1886. 
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of M. l’Abbé Janvier, has been published. It was to this 
humble, cloistered religious that the mission of reparation was 
confided by our Lord Himself; to her He made known how 
irritated He was on account of the blasphemies of France; 
she it was whom He commanded to immolate herself as a 
victim for her country, and like Veronica, expiate the outrages 
sinners committed against His Holy Face and Name. The 
account of the virtues of one thus honoured by the Saviour 
cannot be otherwise than edifying; it is to her we owe the 
beautiful litanies to the adorable Face of Jesus, which she 
delighted to invoke under its different aspects, joyous, sad, 
glorious, merciful, and terrible. 

We have received from Mr. Washbourne a pretty little book, 
containing a brief account—all in fact that is known—of 
St. Olave,? the brave and wise warrior-King of Norway, who 
made the advancement of true religion and the glory of God 
the leading principle of his life, and died a martyr’s death on 
the field of battle. The district in Southwark where the Church 
of our Lady and St. Joseph now stands, was formerly under 
his protection, and tradition still tells of the miracles wrought 
through the intercession of this Saint, who was doubtless held 
in high esteem by our Catholic ancestors. May we, too, learn 
to say as they did: St. Olave, pray for us! 

The material from which Mr. Colbeck has drawn his 
compilation of French readings from Roman History‘ is of 
excellent quality. He has levied contributions from the standard 
works of Montesquieu, Dr. Theodore Mommsen, Rollin and his 
continuer Crévier, from Thierry, De Segur, Jules Michelet, 
Fénelon, and the Abbé Saint-Réal. The readings are of various 
lengths, are well diversified in subjects, and present quite a novel 
speculation in the category of school classics. The author 
touches delicately on the one doubtful point when he remarks 
in his Preface: “Only experience will show whether the com- 
bination of somewhat discrepant aims has produced a useful 
book.” The danger is that, according to the taste of the reader, 
either the historic or the linguistic study will go to the wall. 
Nor is this difficulty removed by an examination of the notes 
appended at the end, the practice of referring to which must 


3 Life of St. Olave, Martyr, and King and Patron of Norway. By the Rev. S. 
McDaniel. London: R. Washbourne, 18, Paternoster Row, 1886. 

4 French Readings from Roman History. Selected from various Authors, and 
Edited, with Notes, by C. Colbeck, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
London: Macmillan and Co., and New York. 
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act as a constant interruption to the continuity of the narrative, 
and centre the attention almost entirely on questions of correct 
phraseology. The system of connection likewise between notes 
and text appears to us an ill-chosen innovation on the more 
simple and usual method of small numerals incorporated with 
the text itself. The plan here adopted obliges the student to 
look up and down his notes in doubt whether they contain any 
particular piece of information which he may desire; even then 
he may have to find his former place by help of the double 
column of figures. However, this matter also must be left to 
the verdict of experience, an experience which is well worth the 
trial, for the recommendation of a well-considered experiment. 

A series of little volumes,® containing thoughts for every day 
in the year, culled from the writings or sayings of the Saints, is 
an excellent means of encouraging Catholic devotion. The 
Third Order of St. Francis will welcome the publication in 
English of words which came from the burning heart of their 
great Saint and other holy men of his Order. Some of these 
thoughts are very beautiful, for instance— 


The spirit of poverty gives, even in this life, to those who love it, 
the privilege of a foretaste of Heaven, by preserving true humility and 
charity. — St. Francis, Revelation and Decree, 4. 

He truly loves his enemy, who instead of resenting an injury done 
him, is moved to love of God on account of the injury, and shows his 
love for his enemy by his kindness to him.—S¢. Francis—Minor Works 
—lVote 8. 


We notice one mistranslation. We are told on page 66 that 
we ought to preserve in our heart remorse for our sins. This is 
just what we ought not to do. 

That a busy parish priest in London, with constant calls on 
his time and attention, should take to writing poetry, may seem 
strange to those who do not know that intellectual activity 
among the Catholic clergy is confined to no single branch. 
Columba and other Poems® is the work of one to whom it has been 
an amusement and recreation. It contains three poems: “St. 
Columba,” “Old Dick the Prophet,” and “ Diarmid O’Reardan.” 
As might be surmised from its title, the first is a life of the great 
wonder-worker of the Irish Saints. “Old Dick the Prophet,” 


5 A Thought from St. Francis and his Saints for each day of the year. Benziger 
Brothers. 

§ St. Columba and other Poems, By Rev. J. Golden, St. George’s Cathedral, 
Southwark, 
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already popular from the fact that it is now in its second edition, 
is a collection of legends, put into the mouth of Old Dick, illus- 
trative of the history and scenery about Gougane. The last is a 
shorter and less important story. All three poems are rich in 
allusions and touches of local colouring, as their subjects well fit 
them to be. The work, if not faultless from a poetical point of 
view, is at least simple in thought and expression, and should 
command a wide circle of readers. 

The quill pen of our forefathers has now almost entirely 
disappeared, being superseded by the more durable and in- 
expensive steel pen, the use of which has, within the last twenty 
or thirty years, become universal. These pens were not made 
in any quantities until the beginning of the present century, 
they were known, however, earlier than one might perhaps 
imagine, since, as we learn from an interesting little sixpenny 
pamphlet published by one of the most successful of our steel- 
pen manufacturers,’ mention is made as far back as the four- 
teenth century, of a metallic pen being employed to disguise 
the handwriting of a forger. The description of the elaborate 
processes required for the fabrication of what is apparently so 
simple an article is well worth reading. 

The stories contained in a little volume called A Good Hint 
for Hard Times® are for the most part humorous, though in 
some the tragic element predominates; the two “Tales told 
by the Fireside” are weird and dreadful. The longest in the 
collection, “ Herr Hobelmann,” is translated from the German; 
the main feature of it being a practical joke of questionable 
taste played off by a young doctor on a chance acquaintance, 
whom he introduces into the company assembled in his uncle’s 
house, having first persuaded him that all present are the 
patients of a lunatic asylum, to whom unrestrained liberty has 
for one night been permitted; this deception naturally gives 
rise to strange mistakes and misconceptions. The last story in 
the collection is unquestionably the best: a Franciscan monk 
returning from a begging expedition is confronted by an armed 
robber, who threatens to shoot him unless he surrenders the 
alms he has collected. The crafty friar, knowing open resistance 
to be useless, yields at first; the manner in which he contrives 


7 The Story of the Invention of Steel Pens, with a description of the manufacturing 
processes, By Henry Bore. London: Published by Perry and Co. 

8 4A Good Hint for Hard Times, and other Stories. By Francis Winterton. 
London : Richardson and Son. 
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to outwit his assailant and recover his treasure is as amusing as 
it is ingenious. 

Messrs. Benziger have just issued their Catholic Home 
Almanack for 1887.9 It is better than ever—a perfect treasure 
of interesting information and well executed engravings. The 
stories are many and varied, and most of them illustrated, the 
poems and hymns well chosen. The frontispiece is a beautiful 
picture in colours of Cardinal Gibbons, and is in itself well worth 
the price of the Almanack. We cannot praise it too highly, and 
hope it may find its way into the English market, and have a 
large sale on both sides of the Atlantic. 





II.—MAGAZINES. 


In the last number of the Katholik, Dr. Pohle, continuing 
his answer to the objections raised to the theory of the existence 
of other human races in other worlds, considered the relation 
in which these hypothetical beings would stand in relation to 
Christ, the Firstborn of creatures and Head of all creation. 
In the number before us he refutes the arguments based on the 
silence of revelation in regard to the inhabitants of the planets, 
by pointing out that to make known their existence would have 
involved the disclosure of the Copernican system, and thus its 
discovery by human research would have been anticipated. He 
proceeds to discuss a more important objection, viz. that the 
theory he upholds tends to degrade religion, by rendering 
necessary a repetition of the Incarnation for the Redemption 
of other worlds, and a plurality of Virgin Mothers. This 
question seems hardly to repay so much and such elaborate 
discussion, since its solution is assuredly impossible either by 
theologian or astronomer, and would moreover be of no practical 
utility for the interests of science or society. The Katholik 
gives the history of the evangelization of the provinces of 
Sclavonia and what is now Mecklenburg, during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. There, as elsewhere, the Church was 
the pioneer of civilization and culture, but the Wends were a 
people difficult of conversion, and always ready to revert to 
their heathenish customs: the first evangelizers watered the 
soil with their blood, and constant wars interfered with the 
work of the pious monks and zealous bishops in educating the 


® Catholic Home Almanack. Benziger Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis. 
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young, instructing the people, and erecting churches in the land. 
The subject of the treatment to be employed in regard to the 
backsliding sinner is continued in another article. Neither 
frequent relapse into the same sin, nor the non-avoidance of 
occasions of sin, is, as is shown on the authority of the best 
theologians, a reason for withholding absolution, since they are 
not wholly incompatible with real contrition and serious desire 
of amendment. The presence of these dispositions must be 
believed on the assurance of the penitent, and only in the rarest 
cases is the absolution to be deferred to a later period. The 
review of Pasteur’s History of the Popes deals with an interesting 
epoch in the annals of the Papacy, of which it is of the highest 
importance to have a correct account from a Catholic stand- 
point, viz., the residence of the Popes at Avignon. 

Prince Bismark now acknowledges that the May-laws were a 
mistake, and Italian politicians are beginning to recognize that 
the usurpation of Rome, to form the Capital of an United Italy, 
was worse than a crime, a political error. The Czvilta (871) 
cites and comments on some portions of a pamphlet to this 
effect, recently published by an influential member of the 
Liberal party. In the following issue (872) the cause is inquired 
of the late anti-clerical and anti-jesuitical outcry raised by some 
of the journals. Some assert that it was occasioned by the Papal 
Brief in favour of the Society of Jesus; others say, by the pro- 
hibition of the Holy See to Catholics taking part in political 
elections ; most probably it is the outcome of Freemasonic 
hatred to religion, promoted by the Government in view of 
exhibiting to Europe its irreconciliable hostility to the Papacy. 
The leading Liberals demand that Jesuits should not only not 
be recognized as a body corporate, but individually deprived 
of their civil rights, proscribed, in fact, as if they were 
malefactors; What have the Jesuits done to deserve ostra- 
cism? Nothing at all, and when the character of their 
assailants appears, this onslaught will increase rather than 
diminish their credit in the country. The obligations of the 
Catholic laity towards the Church forms the subject of another 
article. In States whose Government, separated from the 
Church, denies her the support and protection which is her 
right, the duty of affording it devolves on their Catholic subjects. 
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